









CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH UNCLE FLOYD'S  ABSENT- 
MINDEDNESS BECOMES IRREVOCABLE: 
MADELEINE CHANGES HANDS: AND 
MURDOCH HAS REASON TO CONGRATU- 
LATE HIMSELF, 


Wuen Madeleine and Uncle Floyd 
had proceeded some distance along 
the lane, they came to a little rising 
ground. The lane was bordered on 
each side by a stone wall, of the same 
kind as that which surrounded Mossy 
Jakes’s field ; and a straggling row of 
apple-trees was planted along both 
these walls, and so close to them that, 
in the apple-season, some of the apples 
used to drop into the road, and be 
there picked up and devoured by the 
errant youth of Suncook. But no 
trees grew on the rising ground, and 
from the summit thereof there was a 
fine outlook, south-eastwards, to the 
sea. When the two wayfarers reached 
this point, Uncle Floyd proposed that 
they should stop for a few minutes, 
and rest. Madeleine, who was used 
to her uncle becoming tired at unex- 
pected moments, and when he had 
really done nothing enough to tire 
anybody, offered no objection to his 
proposal ; especially as she wished to 
have some fun with the squirrel, 
which she could not do so well while 
she was walking. 

The evening was warm, and there 
was only a slight movement in the 
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air. Though it was dark overhead, 
and round about, yet on the eastern 
horizon there was a dim belt of 
brightness; for there the moon was 
just about to rise. Now that the 
sounds of the day were over, the 
plunging of the sea along the beach 
was distinctly audible, and seemed so 
near, that you could distinguish the 
breaking of the separate waves. A 
bird of some kind, with a long, 
melancholy note, was calling from 
the marshy land. As if in answer 
to it there came a halloo from the 
village; but this was not repeated, 
and the cry of the bird went on at 
intervals. It seemed to expect an 
answer of another kind. 

Uncle Floyd had seated himself 
upon a flat stone, which was placed 
in such a position as to allow him 
to rest his shoulders against the bulk 
of the wall. He sat negligently, like 
a tired man, And in truth he was 
very weary: he felt like one who has 
travelled far over fatiguing ways, and 
thinks the time has come to pause. 
He would gladly have prolonged his 
rest here for a long while. He had 
reached a sort of turning-point in his 
life, and had attained higher ground 
than any he had traversed for a long 
time back. He hoped to mount 
higher still in the future; but for 
the present he wished to pause—to 
look back over the past, and to take 
his breath for what might be to come. 
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And what was tocome? Lord Castle- 
mere sighed, yet he was not sad; but 
a peculiar stillness was settling over 
his mind—-a dusky repose unlike 
anything he had known before. It 
resembled this summer evening, dark 
and pleasant, with a brightness of the 
coming moon beyond the verge of the 
ocean, towards which his face was set. 
The call of the bird from the unseen 
marshes was but the echo of a voice 
that called in his own soul. He could 
not look forward, and imagine himself 
continuing to act in the world; or 
rather, he had an inward sense that 
the future and the present were one, 
and that the past was in them. This 
world, which had seemed so obvious 
and important — was it really any- 
thing? Was it a finality? Lord 
Castlemere smiled, not with his lips, 
but in some inward region of his 
being. He fancied himself seeing 
through a pretence—tawdry but 
plausible, which had long deceived 
him, and many others with him. It 
had driven him to do things which 
had better have been left undone. 
Only those things which had been 
done in defiance of this plausible 
pretence now appeared to have been 
worth doing; and they were not 
many. “If I could only tell men 
the truth that I see now!” thought 
he. Then his reflections took a deeper 
turn. “‘ The heart of man,” he thought, 
“has not been given here to meet with 
the accident of three-score years and 
ten, and perish of it. The truth that 
I see will be known; for I am like a 
wave of the sea—nothing that I really 
am is myself. In a moment I shall 
lapse upon the shore and cease ; but 
that which filled me flows on in the 
common ocean of our nature, and is 
never lost . . . . Madeleine, give 
me your hand, my child.” 

**T cannot,” replied Madeleine ; ‘‘I 
am holding my squirrel.’ 

Uncle Floyd’s hand fell by his side. 
There was a pause. A slight spasm 
passed across Uncle Floyd's face, which 
was faintly illuminated by the eastern 
brightness. Then his features assumed 
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an aspect of profounder repose, and 
his eyelids drooped. 

* Papa,” said Madeleine at length, 
“let us go home now. I do not like 
the noise that bird makes. Have you 
not rested enough?” 

It seemed that he had not, for he 
made no reply. 

“T will give you my hand now,” 
said Madeleine ; “docome! There is 
aman coming along the lane, and he 
frightens me.”’ 

The man of whom she spoke was 
then within a rod or two of them ; he 
approached, and stood before them. 
He was dressed in black, and had 
long black whiskers; but Madeleine 
could not distinguish his features, 
for such light as there was was be- 
hind him. She pressed close to her 
uncle’s side, and laid her arm round 
his neck. 

“Good evening, Floyd!” said the 
man ; and then, as the other made no 
answer, he continued, “ Come, you’re 
not going to cut your own brother, 
are you?” 

“Do you suppose we believe that 
you are his brother?” demanded 
Madeleine, resentfully. 

“ Well, Maddey, it’s hardly to be 
expected that you should be wise 
enough to know your own father, 
though you have grown so tall since 
I saw you last,” returned the man, 
with a short laugh; “but really, 
Floyd, it is too absurd of you! I 
mean no harm, man; and you can’t 
be more astonished than I am at our 
meeting here. But you see I found 
you out; and I’m bound to tell you 
that I'm not going to see my poor 
little chance spoiled by this by-blow 
of yours. It’s not a fair thing, you 
know. So you must— What ails 
the man? Asleep?” 

“Tf he is asleep, you have no right 
to wake him,” said Madeleine. 

By this time the moon had mounted 
above the horizon, and its light rested 
upon Uncle Floyd’s face. The man 
in black stooped down, and thrust his 
own face close to that of the other. 
Then he touched his hand, The next 
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moment he rose erect, with an odd 
sound in his throat. 

He stepped back a few paces, and 
at first seemed inclined to go away 
at once. But after standing a little 
while, and drawing a heavy breath or 
two, he came forward again, and spoke 
in a lowered tone to the child. 

“Come here, Madeleine,” he said. 
“Don’t be afraid of me—I won’t hurt 
you. Your uncle is—he must not 
be disturbed. He is veryill; we must 
go and find a doctor. Iam your father, 
my dear—I am Murdoch Vivian. We 
must lose no time.” 

‘If you are my father, why do not 
I know you?” the child inquired, 
doubtfully. 

“ Never mind; you will remember 
me by and by, perhaps. Come with 
me now.” He held out his hand. 

“Uncle Floyd, shall I go with him? 
Is he my father?” she asked, bending 
towards him who sat there, to meet 
his eyes. 

“He can’t answer you.... For 
God’s sake, child, don’t keep me wait- 
ing here any longer,” said Murdoch 
Vivian, in a voice that had a shudder 
in it. 

“Why are you afraid? You were 
not afraid at first,’ said Madeleine. 
Then she looked again at Lord Castle- 
mere, who sat plunged in such deep 
forgetfulness, and wholly still; and 
something in the aspect of his white 
countenance, now clearly lighted by 
the moon, caused her to shrink away 
from him. Something that was awful 
had come over this usually pleasant 
uncle of hers, who had loved her so 
much, and whom she had liked, but 
had never thought very highly of. 
To outward seeming this still was 
he; and yet it was certainly not he, 
but some cold stranger, terribly like 
him. The mystery of this invisible 
but appalling change terrified the 
child; it was the first great reality 
she had known, and she understood it 
no more than we—any of us—under- 
stand realities, being brought up to 
regard only appearances. And since 
she was also unaccustomed to it, it 


subdued her courage—a predicament 
from which our brisk familiarity with 
unknowable things gradually frees us. 

In comparison with this fear, the 
aversion she had felt for the man who 
called himself her father lost its 
colour; for now he and she had com- 
mon cause together, as it were. She 
went to him, therefore, though she 
would not take his hand; and when 
he started off down the lane towards 
the house, she followed him. But 
after going a little way she began to 
run; and overtaking the man, she 
clutched the skirt of his coat with her 
little hand. 

“He is coming after us,” she 
whimpered, 

Theman started violently, and turned. 
“What? Who?” he cried in a breath- 
less voice. For a moment he peered 
fearfully into the darkness behind 
them, straining his eyes, and listening. 
But no sound of footstep or move- 
ment of advancing form was there. 

** You scared me, child,” he said at 
last, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t have such nervous fancies. 
There is nothing. Come along.” 

‘‘He seemed to come after me,” she 
repeated, her little teeth chattering. 
“ What made him be so still? It was 
never so before.” 

“There, there—never mind!” he 
said, grasping her hand and hurrying 
onward. “God knows how it hap- 
pened,” he went on to himself in a 
muttering tone. “It’s just as well, I 
suppose ; but I would rather not have 
seen it—just then! Is this luck? It 
has been long coming, and now it has 
an ugly look. But one must make the 
best of things. Poor Floyd! he is 
well out of it. Now if I can manage 
with this old French tartar, we shall 
be safe, and Master Jack may shoot 
his arrows here till the Day of Judg- 
ment, if he likes! Yes, I’ve been 
badly used from the start; it’s time 
I had my turn.” 

Encouraged by these reflections, and 
by the distance which by this time 
separated him from the lonely figure 
sitting in the darkness on the summit 
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of the little rise, the Reverend Mur- 
doch Vivian approached the old red 
house, which now looked black be- 
neath the shadow of theelm. Leaving 
Madeleine beneath the porch, with 
strict orders to stay there until he 
came back, he walked cautiously round 
the corner of the building. All the 
windows of the lower story were dark ; 
but in a window overhead there was 
a light, and a shadow moving on the 
blind. Reassured by this, the clergy- 
man returned to the porch, where the 
child was crouched in a corner with 
the squirrel clasped in her arms, and 
softly entered the house. He felt his 
way along the dark passage until he 
came to the second door on the right, 
which was ajar. Slipping in here, he 
stepped up to the table, upon which 
he could just distinguish a number of 
papers lying. Two of these were large 
documents, written on some tough sub- 
stance that felt like parchment. There 
were two others, which were evidently 
papers. He carried all four to the 
window, through which a ray of moon- 
light was beginning to fall. After 
studying them closely for a minute 
or two, he replaced one of them upon 
the table, and put the others into the 
metal case which he carried slung over 
_ his shoulder. The sound of a tread 
overhead, causing a slight jar of the 
ancient framework of the building, 
made him pause and listen. The door 
above opened and closed, and the step 
began to descend the stairs. Mossy 
Jakes was coming down, and he was 
carrying a lamp with him, as was evi- 
dent by the gleam that was visible 
through the half-open door. The stair- 
case was so situated that if the clergy- 
man attempted to get out, he would 
meet the Frenchman face to face. He 
waited, therefore, in the hope that 
the old gentleman might not be going 
to enter the study. But in this he 
was disappointed. He heard Mossy 
Jakes, on reaching the foot of the 
stairs, proceed slowly along the pas- 
sage, and when he got to the door, he 
pushed it open and came in. Murdoch 
Vivian was unable to take measures 
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for concealing himself; nor did the 
room afford any facilities for so doing. 
Consequently there was nothing for 
it but to stand where he was, and risk 
what might happen. 

The old Frenchman appeared with 
the lamp in his left hand, and carry- 
ing over his right arm a heap of dusty 
and moth-eaten garments, which had 
manifestly belonged toa woman. There 
was a rich satin pelisse, trimmed and 
lined with fur, an embroidered robe 
with lace about it, a quaintly shaped 
bonnet, and a pair of small wrinkled 
gloves. He looked straight at Mur- 
doch ; but there was in his eyes a 
vacant, or rather an absorbed expres- 
sion, as of one whose sight has tem- 
porarily ceased to inform him of aught 
save the objects of his thought. As 
he came forward, Murdoch moved to 
one side (he had been standing in 
front of the table), and the other set 
down his lamp, and laid the garments 
reverently upon the arm-chair. After 
regarding them for a short time with 
the same intently absorbed gaze, he 
turned towards the wall where the 
darkened portrait hung. Taking hold 
of the frame with his bony hands, he 
detached it from the fastenings, and 
deposited the picture carefully upon 
the table. From the shelf underneath 
the bookcase he selected a bottle con- 
taining a brownish liquid, uncorked 
it, and poured out a little of the 
liquid upon the canvas. Then with 
a cloth he rubbed over the surface, 
and Murdoch perceived that the dark- 
ness which overspread the design was 
disappearing, having been caused, not 
by age, as might have been supposed, 
but by painting it over with some kind 
of semi-opaque varnish. As the veil 
was thus removed a face began to be 
revealed, starting out from the gloom 
with almost the effect of a living 
countenance. The features were those 
of an extremely lovely young girl, 
apparently about eighteen years of 
age, with soft brown hair and delicate 
complexion, The expression was one 


of singular sweetness and happiness ; 
there was no definite smile, but the 
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lightsomeness of youthful gaiety seemed 
to shine forth from every part. At 
the same time there was a depth and 
intelligence in the glance that pre- 
served it from the charge of super- 
ficiality Here was pictured the 
embodiment of a soul created to 
enjoy all delights both of mind and 
heart ; such a woman as might render 
a man’s life blessed, cheering him and 
inspiring him in sorrow or defeat, 
sympathising with his success and 
pleasure, and increasing them, loving 
him at all times with a love that time 
could only ripen and make more 
tender. With her as his wife, a man 
might find all that was best and 
purest in the world at his own hearth- 
stone, so that in forsaking the world 
for her sake he would gain whatever 
was worth having in it. To neglect 
such a woman, to weary of her, to 
desert her, would be grotesque im- 
possibilities. Nor was she formed for 
grief or hardship. 

When Mossy Jakes had finished re- 
storing this portrait, he took it once 
more in his arms, and set it upright 
on the chair where the faded garments 
lay. The effect of this conjunction 
was unexpected and strange; it was 
somewhat as if, from the decayed and 
dusty cerements of the dead, had 
arisen in undiminished freshness and 
beauty the living untroubled soul over 
which death and time could not pre- 
vail. The contrast had something 
ghostly in it, and would appear 
mournful or the reverse to the be- 
holder according as he were or were 
not disposed to believe in a life of 
compensation and fulfilment beyond 
the grave. In the former case, the 
mortality symbolised by the poor 
moth-eaten clothes was triumphed 
over by the apparition of the un- 
shadowed and unsullied spirit; in the 
latter, the bright promise of the face 
was mocked and falsified by the for- 
lorn rottenness of the relics which 
survived it. For old Mossy Jakes, 
however, the spectacle possessed still 
another and more pathetic aspect. 
When the late knowledge of the truth 
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had overtaken him, he had gathered 
together those things associated with 
his daughter’s bodily existence which 
his ignoble pride and anger had called 
unclean, and had set them up as the 
idol of his ineffectual homage and 
repentance, And in order to enhance, 
as it were, the tragedy, he had brought 
forth from its obscurity the banished 
portrait, to shame still more, by its 
gracious and forgiving beauty, the 
neglect and defacement which his 
erring wrath had inflicted upon the 
garments the girl had worn. 

Most forlorn of all however was 
the probability that the old man had 
forgotten Annette herself, and was 
grieving partly at the spiritual blight 
which his false judgment of her had 
brought upon himself, and partly at 
the loss of that grievance which had 
been the food and occupation of his 
latter years. His resentment had 
been selfish, and now his sorrow was 
no less so, nor did he himself know 
what he was actually doing, or where- 
fore he did it. He had but felt an 
impulse to give some expression to his 
inward commotion, and the impulse 
had taken this form. It was vague 
and inadequate ; but in so far it in- 
dicated the rudderless and objectless 
state to which his life had been 
brought. The abstraction which pre- 
vented him from being aware that 
there was a spectator of his proceed- 
ings, was another sign of the complete- 
ness of his bewilderment—for be- 
wilderment, like excessive concen- 
tration, sometimes acts like a partial 
blindness. Murdoch Vivian, being un- 
connected in the Frenchman’s mind 
with the events that had brought 
matters to their present pass, was for 
the moment as good as invisible to 
him. He might remember afterwards 
that some one had been there; but 
it would be like the memory of a 
dream. 

As for Murdoch, his chief desire 
was of course to get out of the way, 
and the path was now open to him ; 
yet he lingered a moment, overcome 
by the grim oddity of the spectacle. 








Mossy Jakes had got down on his 
knees in front of the chair, and was 
muttering to himself in an inarticu- 
late undertone. Here was one who 
had apparently suffered shipwreck by 
the same means that had started 
Murdoch on what bade fair to be a 
prosperous voyage. But Murdochi’s 
brain was so disconcerted by the 
fatal occurrence of which he only was 
as yet aware, as to admit an undefined 
impression that he was somehow in- 
volved in Mossy Jakes’s incompre- 
hensible mummery. The clergyman, 
in fact, had only mechanically appre- 
hended the bearing upon his own 
fortunes of his brother's sudden death ; 
it had so upset (or it may be more 
correct to say, forestalled) his expec- 
tations, that in his heart he was half 
disposed to regard it as a sort of trick, 
destined to bring him no good. There 
was a death-scent in the air, however 
hopefully reason might talk. The 
riches and power which seemed within 
his grasp were like thore fairy trea- 
sures which, upon examination, prove 
to be pebbles and chaff. The true 
place for Murdoch was in the dust and 
mildew there beside the Frenchman. 
A weakness of heart and purpose 
visited the man, and made him trem- 
ble and sicken. Thoughts of all the 
evil he had done crowded upon him 
unbidden, demanding whether he de- 
served any better fate than failure 
and despair. Persons like this 
reverend gentleman usually contrive 
to justify to themselves even the least 
handsome of their acts; but at rare 
seasons this feat of imagination fails 
them, and a helpless depression takes 
its place. They feel, perhaps, that 
luck is their only god, and that it is 
a deity upon whose constancy no de- 
pendence can be placed ; in the midst 
of its most indulgent smile it may 
be compassing their destruction. At 
such seasons there may be a panic- 
stricken impulse on their part to 
abandon this perilous religion, and 
prostrate themselves before a less 
whimsical omnipotence ; but the im- 
pulse commonly evaporates along with 
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In Murdoch’s case it was 
not suflicient to make him restore the 
stolen documents to the place where 
they belonged, and confess that of 
himself he could do nothing. Time 
enough to repent, if repentance were 
necessary, after the advantages now 
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in prospect had been secured. It is 
more comfortable to thank the Lord 
for benefits already acquired, than to 
leave it to His wisdom whether they 
shall be acquired or not. Posses- 
sion should come before gratitude, 
lest it be omitted altogether. Rein- 
forcing his fainting courage by these 
and the lke considerations, the 
Reverend Murdoch Vivian stole away 
on tiptoe behind Mossy Jakes, and 
went forth where night and Madeleine 
awaited him. 


CHAPTER XI, 

“ There is no sequestered grot, Jone mountain 

tarn, or isle torgot, 

Sut Justice, journeying in the sphere, daily 

stoops to harbour there.” 
ArTer the boy known as Jack had 
seen the black coat-tails of his clerical 
visitor disappear round the angle of 
the ravine, and after he had recovered 
from the emotional reaction following 
the adventure, he fell into serious 
meditation upon himself and his cir- 
cumstances. He was now (in his 
opinion) come to an age when a man 
should make up his mind what he was 
to do in the world. He was five feet 
four inches in height; with his bow 
and arrow he had often killed a hare 
at eighty yards, and had once, at a 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards, 
transfixed a great blue heron, measur- 
ing six feet across the wings. He 
could 1un, by the hour at a time, along 
the woodland paths, without getting 
out of breath or exhausted. He could 
swim out to Plover Rock, a mile from 
shore, and back again without touch- 
ing bottom. He could find his way 
through the forest by day or night, 
and knew how to get food and comfort 
in places where an ordinary white man 
would have gone hungry and comfort- 
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less. He could speak and read both 
French and English, and could pick 
his way pretty readily through a local 
Indian dialect; and he could play a 
goodly number of interesting tunes on 
his banjo. These things of themselves 
were doubtless enough to enable a man 
to succeed in life; and Jack possessed 
in addition several incidental advan- 
tages. He had neither father nor 
mother, and so far as he knew had 
never had any; and as a direct con- 
sequence was unencumbered with re- 
lations in any degree. In changing 
his abode he would be relieved from 
the trouble of either selling his furni- 
ture or carrying it with him, for 
furniture he had none, unless his 
shooting and musical apparatus could 
be called by that name. Travel, even 
of the most extended description, was 
certain to cost him nothing, not only 
because the journey would be per- 
formed on foot, but because he had no 
money to disburse, should payments 
be required. It was true that he 
might desire to proceed by sea, but in 
that case his prospects were equally 
clear; he knew enough of the con- 
struction and management of an ordi- 
nary coasting-smack, to have received 
overtures from the captains of more 
than one of them to try a voyage ; and 
no doubt he might find a place on 
one of those big three-masted affairs 
that stood up against the horizon on 
clear afternoons, and rode at anchor at 
Newburyport, according to the tale of 
those who had been there. At present 
he rather inclined to try his fortunes 
on the blue water ; it seemed a quicker 
way of arriving at the solution of de- 
lightful mysteries than was afforded 
by an overland journey. However, 
this momentous decision could lie over 
for a few minutes, or even until to- 
morrow morning. In adopting mea- 
sures calculated to influence one’s whole 
future life it is well not to be over 
hasty. 

Now as to the causes which prompted 
Jack to undertake his indeterminate 
emigration, plenty of them were to be 
had for the asking. In the first place, 
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he had a curiosity to see something 
that he had not yet seen; and he was 
under the impression, common to many 
older and possibly wiser persons than 
himself, that this something was not 
to be found by remaining where he 
now was, In the second place, he had 
a special disinclination to abide in his 
present quarters ; and this not merely 
because the weather was fine and 
suited to adventure, either in the 
direction of the rising or of the 
setting sun, but because the civilised 
community of Suncook had of late 
betrayed symptoms of a renewed de- 
sire to bring him within the pale of 
order and respectability. Such a con- 
tingency as this was manifestly not to 
be risked by a free and enlightened 
being ; and since it might not be easy 
to resist for an indefinite period the 
attacks and plottings of a hostile 
population, the only dignified alterna- 
tive was a timely retreat. This argu- 
ment would perhaps have possessed 
less instant weight, however, had it 
not been for the unpleasant incident 
which had occurred that afternoon, 
and which had brought affairs to a 
climax. Jack felt that he could never 
again enjoy a moment’s peace in a 
place where his peace had been so 
rudely and so wantonly disturbed. 
The spot would always henceforth be 
associated with the unlovely face and 
figure, and objectionable poceedings 
of the man in the black clothes. 
Moreover, he had a haunting pre- 
sentiment that the man in question 
would come back, at the head of an 
army only less intolerable than him- 
self, intent upon taking him prisoner, 
and perhaps destroying him. He had 
heard that in the Indian wars prisoners 
were tortured and burned at the 
stake ; and that would most likely be 
his fate, if captured alive. As to his 
means of defence, he had only eleven 
serviceable arrows left; and allowing 
that he killed one or two assailants at 
every shot, there would still be a 
sufficient number remaining to make 
things unpleasantly warm for him. 
In the last resort, indeed, he had the 
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control of another weapon of offence, 
far more terrible than arrows, or 
rifles either, for that matter; but 
everything depended upon the effec- 
tiveness with which this weapon was 
used on the first attempt, for the 
simple-reason that it could never by 
any possibility be used more than 
once. It was capable, all by itself, of 
annihilating a small army, especially 
if the army advanced to the attack in 
close order; but if it should miss 
fire, it would act as an assistance to, 
rather than an exterminator of, the 
enemy. In addition to this drawback, 
Jack was harassed in the bottom of 
his soul by some secret doubts as to 
whether the thing could be made to 
work at all. It could not be denied 
that the means to be employed to bring 
it into action appeared wholly out of 
proportion with the magnitude of the 
promised effect. Some months ago 
Jack had made an excursion of a dozen 
miles or so inland, and in the course 
of his wanderings he had come across 
a stone quarry, and he became much 
interested in watching the process of 
getting out the masses of granite. In 
several places he saw men at work drill- 
ing deep narrow holes in the rock ; and 
into these holes he afterwards saw them 
pour some handfuls of a black granular 
substance, resembling very coarse 
black sand. When all the holes had 
been filled, and the contents packed 
tightly into place, all the men left off 
working, and retired to a distance, or 
screened themselves behind corners or 
barriers, and in a few moments Jack 
was surprised to find himself appar- 
ently the sole occupant of the quarry. 
But while he was marvelling at this 
disappearance, and trying to fathom 
the meaning of the shouts which met 
his ears on every side, all at once 
a series of deafening explosions took 
place in every part of the quarry, 
accompanied by clouds of white 
smoke, and the upheaval and fall of 
huge lumps of rock. And while he 
was wondering whether the solid earth 
had become alive, and were going to 
depart from its present situation and 
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remove to some other place, a frag- 
ment of granite about two feet in 
diameter rose in the air like a bird, 
and came down with a crash a yard or 
so from whera he was standing. 

The next minute all the quarrymen 
came out of their hiding-places, and 
some of them came round him and 
began asking him inconsiderate ques- 
tions: such as whether his mother 
knew he were out ? whether he wanted 
to run away with the quarry ? whether 
he wished to comb his hair with a ton 
of granite? whether he were in the 
habit of chewing pebbles when he was 
at home? whether he thought that 
powder would sit still and wait until 
he was ready to move? what the 
tarnation Moses his business was there 
any way '—and the like. To all these 
interrogatories Jack opposed a grave 
and dignified silence, and by and by 
the men left him and betook them- 
selves laughing to their work. But 
one big brown-bearded fellow, with 
strong sunburnt arms like the limbs 
of a yew tree, patted him kindly on 
the shoulder, made him come with him 
to the place where he was at work, and 
there entertained him with merry 
and curious conversation all the after- 
noon. Jack soon got to like him 
very much, and they became mutually 
confidential. The man had a pleasant, 
mellow way of using his voice, which 
he brought out of the depths of his 
broad chest, and modulated at differ- 
ent parts of the sentences, instead of 
speaking all in one key, as other men 
did. He said his name was Hugh 
Berne, and that he was born in a town 
in ‘England called Bideford, on the 
coast of Devonshire. When he was a 
boy he had shipped on board a vessel 
bound for China, and after arriving at 
a place called Hong-Kong, where he 
left the ship without asking leave, he 
wandered about, meeting with many 
adventures both by land and sea ; and 
at length came to a country named 
Australia, which was about ten 
thousand miles distant from Bideford, 
and nearly or quite as far from Sun- 
cook. There he had lived for several 
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years, raising cows and sheep and get- 
ting together a good deal of money. 
But at last a year came when for 
eleven months not a drop of rain fell, 
and the biggest river in Australia 
dwindled away to a series of half- 
stagnant puddles. All Hugh's cattle 
died, and he left Australia with ten 
pounds in his pocket, and embarking 
in another vessel he set sail for New 
Zealand. There he added little to 
his fortune, but something to his ex- 
perience, for he had many fights witha 
stalwart race of savages known as 
Maories, and got one of his ribs broken 
with a club, and the point of a spear 
driven through the muscle of his leg. 
However, the climate was very fine, 
and his mind was easy, so his wounds 
soon healed and made his body easy 
also. Then he set sail again, taking 
the place of second mate on board a 
ship bound for Lima in Peru. But 
hurricanes and other disasters overtook 
them; they were driven many hun- 
dred miles northward of their true 
course, and at length the vessel sprang 
a leak; and the end of it was that 
Hugh, and a young fellow of twenty 
named Bryan, were washed ashore on 
a raft one morning on Rey Island in 
the Bay of Panama. Thence, after 
being pretty well treated by the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, they 
made their way across the Isthmus, 
and Bryan sailed for England ; but Hugh 
thought he would have a look at the 
United States before he went home, so 
he worked his way up to New Orleans 
—a town inhabited chiefly by French 
folks and niggers, and lying beneath 
the level, as it seemed, of the biggest 
river in the whole earth, which swirled 
along, up above there, like a yellow 
ocean running a race—and so on by 
degrees to New York and Boston, and 
finally to Newburyport and Suncook. 
Here he had been for nine months or 
more, but he was becoming restless, 
and meant to shift his quarters ere 
long. ; 

Here the narrator paused, and the 
auditor also shut his mouth in order 
to ask whither he purposed going next. 
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“ Nay, that’s more than I can tell 
thee, Jack, my lad,” replied the 
brawny Marco Polo, fetching a mighty 
blow with his hammer on the head of 
the huge iron spike which he held in 
his left hand. ‘“’Tis small odds to 
me, so I come to new lands, which is 
ever my desire. Chuck a copper aloft, 
and cry heads or tails—that’s my 
religion !” 

“* But if you had no copper?” sug- 
gested Jack. 

“Why then,” said Hugh, laughing 
and rolling his shoulders about, “I'd 
make shift to wait until religion came 
to me again.” 

“Have you ever heard anything 
more about Bryan?” Jack inquired. 

“ Ah, he was a lively chap!” said 
Hugh, poising his hammer and turning 
his head on one side. ‘‘Twenty year 
old, and as big a man as I be, or nigh 
to it, though a bit under my height. 
Always jolly, and feared neither God 
nor man ; he saved a man from drown- 
ing once, with a thirty foot shark 
within ten yards of ’em ; and the next 
day, it might be, he smote a fellow 
under the ear and laid him stiff for 
giving him the lie at cards. And he 
was a gentleman’s son, was Bryan, 
though as rough outside as any of us; 
come of a good stock, somewheres in 
the north, but which it was none 
knew, for Bryan was the only name 
he give us. No, nothing have I heard 
of him since last we parted in Porto 
Bello town, but he’s in some mischief, 
I doubt, be he where he may.” 

With that he wagged his brown 
beard and set to hammering again. 

“Why are you making that hole?” 
demanded Jack, 

“ Now that’s a thing thou shouldst 
know of thyself, friend Jack, having 
seen the working of it—and much to 
thy cost, only luck would have it 
other ways. This hole is to hold the 
powder; then we fire it through this 
bit of yarn, and what happens then !— 
thine eyes have seen it.” 

“Do you call that 
powder ?” 

** Ay, no less.” 


black stuff 
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“* How does it make such great rocks 
move ¢” 

“Nay, there I am no wiser than 
thou. Only I know that so it is.”’ 

Jack was silent for some time, but 
at length he said— 

‘Hugh Berne, will you give me 
some of that powder ?” 

“Ay, and welcome, if thou'lt 
promise not to blow thy head off with 
it,” replied the man of Devonshire. 
‘Here, open thy pouch. Now thou 
hast enough to blow up Suncook meet- 
ing-house ; but do it not, my lad, lest 
the steeple fall down and make a hole 
in thee. But what art going to use 
it for?” 

“JT will tell you some other time,” 
said Jack mysteriously. “I should 
like to go with you when you go away 
from here. I should like to see Bryan.” 

“ Give me thy hand, lad,” exclaimed 
the brown giant; “I like thee, and 
thy way of speaking out. We'll have 
a cruise together yet, and find Bryan 
too, if above ground he be. Come here 
again, when time serves, and talk it 
over.” 

To this proposal Jack agreed very 
readily, and so the friends parted. 
But from one cause and another it so 
happened that no good opportunity 
of revisiting the quarry came, where- 
fore Jack had not seen Hugh from that 
day to this. But he had kept the 
powder, and kept it dry, and had 
stowed it away in as nearly the right 
place and manner as Hugh’s hints and 
the light of his own understanding had 
enabled him to do. All there was to 
be done after that was to await de- 
velopment, which, after all, is not a 
complex task, if one hasa fair amount 
of patience and no temptation to pre- 
mature action. Howbeit, after his 
first spell of meditation on the event- 
ful afternoon of which I write, he 
made certain preparations—not that he 
had any definite anticipation of ca- 
lamity, but he reasoned, convincingly 
enough, that if he were going to start 
on his travels the next day, any 
calamity which meant to take place 
must necessarily do so during the 


next twelve hours. So the afternoon 
waned, and the sun set, making the 
west look so attractive, that Jack, 
gazing thitherward, was pretty well re- 
solved to take that direction at sun- 
rise. He recollected, however, that 
the sunrise was often quite as alluring 
as the sunset, and if it should be so 
to-morrow he might possibly wish to 
change his mind. Thus he kept the 
question in abeyance. 

When the transparent shadows of 
evening began to deepen in the ravine, 
Jack went into his cave and laid hold 
of his supper, reflecting as he did so 
that he should never sup in this place 
again. The thought did not sadden 
him, for homesickness was a thing he 
had as yet had no opportunity to know 
anything about. In his visions of 
the future he saw such caves as this 
awaiting him at the end of every day’s 
journey, and Suncook somehow only 
far enough off to ensure his safety. 
And Mossy Jakes—would Jack never 
wish to see him again? Well, he 
must first have an experience of what 
it was not to be able tosee him. He 
had often not set eyes on him for a 
week or two weeks at a time, and felt 
none the worse for it. But Jack pro- 
bably had no idea what a difference 
there is between choosing not to see a 
person and not being able to see him. 
Now is it easy for any of us to under- 
stand why we should feel one way 
when our friend goes to the Antipodes, 
and quite another way when he dies, 
though we know in either case that 
he will never appear before our mortal 
eyes again. What chiefly possessed 
Jack’s mind at present was a sense of 
novelties to come ; it was pleasurable, 
and took away a part of his appetite. 

Now the moon rose, and sent soft 
shafts and pools of light into the 
ravine. The silence at this hour was 
great and sweet. Jack fetched his 
banjo, and sitting on the Witch’s Head 
he plucked at the strings and let his 
thoughts sail away in vague melodies. 
Under the influence of the music he 
presently became melancholy, but it 
was a luxurious kind of melancholy, 
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which he liked better than most so- 
called enjoyments. It lifted his face 
upwards, and made his eyes grow large 
and his heart beat full. It made him 


_ feel that there was some delicious 


thing in the world which was better 
worth having than any other thing, 
and which he would one day find. He 
played very softly, lest the vision 
should take alarm and vanish; and 
the sea murmured a tender accom- 
paniment and filled the listening 
pauses. Meanwhile the moon climbed 
higher, until it rode among the leafy 
summits of the trees, and drew white 
curves upon the eddying blackness of 
the rivulet, and rested its light uponthe 
stern brow of the Witch’s Head, and 
cast Jack’s shadow into the darkness 
on the other side. The boy struck a 
few concluding chords and then rested 
the banjo across his knees. The tinkle 
of the rivulet, which had seemed 
rhythmical just before, now confessed 
itself only music disorganised. A tiny 
chorus of tree-frogs higher up the 
ravine, prattled cheerfully about their 
small affairs. Jack was beginning to 
feel drowsy. 

But now a thing happened that set 
him wide awake again, and something 
more. He had been sitting quite 
motionless for several minutes ; never- 
theless he all at once became aware of 
a motion somewhere—a sort of deep 
tremor or vibration, that shook him 
where he sat. The vibration grew 
more marked; and soon he perceived 
that it was the Witch’s Head itself 
that trembled. Without any agency 
of his own, so far as he could tell, the 
great boulder was shaking to its founda- 
tions, and with a movement unlike 
any that Jack had ever communicated 
to it. It shuddered as if in fear, or 
with a premonition of some great 
event to come. And with that Jack 
remembered—and the memory sent 
the blood hot to his cheeks and checked 
the evenness of his breath—those 
tales that the Indians had told him, 
how the enchanted stone was wont to 
tremble thus at the approach of danger 
and treachery. 


After continuing for some two 
minutes, the motion ceased. Jack 
slipped down the back of the boulder, 
and entered his cave, whence he 
emerged a moment afterwards, having 
left his banjo inside. He had his flint 
and steel in his hands, and, crouching 
down in the shadow, he made some 
careful movements with his hands in 
the vicinity of the narrow crevice be- 
tween the boulder and the base on 
which it rested. Having accomplished 
what he wished, the boy came out from 
the shadow, and bending his ear earth. 
wards, listened intently. A minute 
or more passed away, and nothing 
came of it. Jack relaxed his attitude, 
and raised his head doubtfully. But 
the next instant he became tense 
again. Far down the ravine echoed 
the sound of footsteps—a heavy, 
clumsy tread that the boy recognised ; 
and to confirm its identity, he pre- 
sently heard a voice—a smooth, yet 
harsh voice, whose tones he could 
never forget. This voice was address- 
ing some person or persons following 
behind—evidently the hostile army of 
villagers. The worst that Jack had 
apprehended had therefore come to 
pass—his enemies, led on by his arch 
enemy, had come by night to surprise 
and capture him. Capture him they 
might; but they should not surprise 
him ; he would sell his liberty and life 
dearly. A stern expression settled 
upon the boy’s face—an expression not 
unfamiliar to those who knew him in 
after years, but which seemed strange 
now, contrasted with his youth and 
innocence. As the steps and voice 
drew near, he retreated within the 
shadow of the rock, and was lost to 
sight. 

“Yes, yes—we are all right now,” 
said the voice ; “ I recognise the place. 
Do you wait here, while I climb up 
and take ‘ 

A hissing flash leapt up between the 
boulder and the adjoining wall of the 
ravine, turning the moonlight a ghastly 
blue by its hot redness, Then came a 
vast roar and concussion, and a glare 
of smoky light, and a vision of a vast 
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body upheaving and descending. It 
was a sight and a sound to paralyse 
the stoutest nerves foratime. Black- 
ness followed, and a grinding noise, 
and the crash and thunder of an im- 
measurable heaviness falling, and stun- 
ning the solid earth with a shock like 
an earthquake. After that, distracted 
echoes, flying far and near, and dying 
reluctantly away, the slow drifting of 
a pall of dust and smoke ; the scared 
chatter and twittering of a thousand 
awakened birds; last of all, a slug- 
gish silence, and the quiet returning 
lustre of the untroubled moon. Na- 
ture took but that short time to resume 
her eternal, all-surviving composure. 
But the wondrous stone, which for 
unknown ages had hung in mysterious 
poise above the narrow stream—the 
Witch’s Head—had vanished from its 
immemorial seat. Prone in the ravine 
it lay, wedged immovably between 
the rocky walls, and damming the 
astonished rivulet, which rose behind 
it in a level pool, and forced a brawl- 
ing passage past either side, and so on 
once more, confusedly babbling, sea- 
ward. A few minutes later and a 
stranger, passing that way, would 
never have suspected the overturn and 
cataclysm that had taken place. 


CHAPTER XII. 

MURDOCH VIVIAN DISAPPEARS FOR THE 
PRESENT, BUT LEAVES SOMETHING 
BEHIND HIM: OF THEATRES AND 
THINGS THEATRICAL : JACK HUMS AN 
AIR. 


Jack leaned within the doorway of the 
cave, in a state of partial stupor. 
The result of his experiment had sur- 
passed his most sanguine expectations, 
and he was for some time under the 
impression that the whole explosion 
had occurred in his own head. The 
smoke blinded him; the breath 
had been shaken out of his lungs by 
the concussion, and the spasmodic 
gasps whereby he strove to recover it 
only had the result of filling his throat 
with dust and the vapour of burnt 
powder. It seemed to him that he 
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would never feel comfortable again. 
He held his bow in his left hand, with 
an arrow fixed in the string; but any- 
body might have come and taken his 
weapons away from him, without his 
being able to offer any resistance, and 
probably without his even knowing it. 
But no one came. 

Gradually the boy’s senses came 
back to him. He passed his hand over 
his head, and failed to detect any 
essential alteration in its contour or 
position, All his limbs seemed whole, 
and his body much as usual. His 
eyesight, however, was still in rather 
a defective condition; wherever he 
looked, he saw a spectral flash, and the 
ghost of the great noise surged again 
through his nerves. His feeling was 
that something terribly wicked and 
unnatural had broken loose, and had 
committed an intolerable outrage. 
But before long he recollected that 
the breaking-loose in question was not 
unconnected with a previous action of 
his own; and then ail the circum- 
stances of the affair recurred to, him. 
He had been attacked—he had been in 
danger—was he not in danger still ? 
Bracing up his faculties, and subduing 
as well as he could the tremors that 
yet quivered through him, he waited 
for some sound or sign to inform him 
of the enemy’s whereabouts. He 
waited in vain. At last he ventured 
to peep forth a little; no threatening 
array of armed men was visible in the 
ravine; the coast seemed clear; but 
the great stone was gone from its 
place, and lay below there, choking up 
the narrow way with its unwieldy vast- 
ness. An odd sense of emptiness or 
vacancy haunted the place where it had 
been ; Jack felt impelled to thrust his 
bow over the spot, to assure himself 
that the Witch’s Head was indeed 
gone. Yes, gone it was: and so was 
the Suncook brigade. Not a man of 
them all was visible. Their hearts 
must have failed them, and they had 
taken to flight. Jack generously ad- 


mitted the probability that in their 
place he would have done the same 
thing. 
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But just as he was beginning to 
breathe freely once more, and to feel 
like himself, he heard, quite close at 
hand, a plaintive, whimpering sound, 
like the crying of a child. He was 
on his guard at once. It was not 
likely that a child would be in the 
glen at that time of night, especially 
under these peculiar conditions. 
Children were not generally enlisted 
in a band of desperate men, conspir- 
ing to drag their foe into captivity, 
and probably to burn and torture 
him. No—this was a treacherous 
device to lure him from his strong- 
hold ; but Jack was not to be snared 
in any such obvious way. He refitted 
his arrow to the string, and stood on 
the alert. 

The crying continued, and certainly 
it sounded marvellously child-like. 
Jack listened critically. There were 
short sobbings, followed by half- 
uttered piteous words, and then an 
unrestrained outburst of long-drawn 
woe. As the lament went on the 
listener, in spite of himself, found his 
incredulity melting away, and some- 
thing else was melting also, with the 
effect of bringing sympathetic tears 
to his eyes. 

“Tt must be real,” argued Jack 
with himself, ‘‘ because—because—” 
He rubbed his eyes with the back of 
his hand. 

Being now unable any longer to hold 
out against this consummate beguile- 
ment of the enemy—if beguilement 
it were—Jack emerged wholly from 
the concealment in which he stood, 
and looked down the ravine towards 
the place whence the weeping pro- 
ceeded. And lo! there stood a small 
figure, dressed in a short petticoat and 
embroidered jacket, with a straw hat 
on the back of its head, black hair 
tumbling about its face, and its chin 
uplifted in heart-broken abandonment 
of grief. There she stood, entirely 
alone and helpless ; and no little girl, 
since the world began, ever looked 
more grievously alone and helpless 
than she did. 

Jack spoke out at once. 


“Don’t you cry, little girl,” he 
said. ‘‘There won’t be any more 
noise. Did it frighten you?” 

She stopped sobbing promptly, and 
gazed about, with tremulous lips 
apart. 

“ Wh—wh—ere are you?” she 
quavered out at length. 

“Here!” said Jack, waving his 
arm to define his position. “I'll 
come down to you. Are you sure 
nobody else is there?” 

“*Ye—ye—yes : I think so.” 

“ All right, then; you're safe; I'll 
take care of you,” said Jack, finding 
himself not only fearless, but pos- 
sessed of a reserved fund of valour 
sufficient for two. He climbed down 
from his coign of vantage, and ap- 
proached her. She drew back a little. 

“ Are you an ordinary boy?” she 
inquired. 

“T don’t know,” Jack replied, some- 
what abashed, and scarcely prepared 
to say, on a moment’s warning, what 
an ordinary boy was. “I suppose I 
am,’’ he added. 

“Let me look at you,” said the 
young lady. “Stand still with your 
face to the moon.” 

“Ts this right?” asked Jack, en- 
deavouring to fix his regards upon the 
orb of night, but impelled to glance 
aside to see whether his critic were 
satisfied with him. 

Whether she were or not was a 
matter she kept to herself for the 
present. She eyed him in silence 
with a pair of deep black eyes, the 
lashes of which yet glistened with 
tear-drops. Her small bosom also 
heaved now and then, as with a wave 
of the late disturbance. But mentally 
she had already recovered her com- 
posure. Jack, on the other hand, 
who had never been gazed at in this 
manner by one of the opposite sex 
before, did not feel nearly so much 
master of the situation as while he 
was consoling feminine distress from 
the mouth of the cavern. 

“You had better tell me your 
name,” observed the black-eyed girl, 
not in a menacing tone, but as if sug- 
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gesting something very much to Jack’s 
advantage. Jack modestly and sub- 
missively accepted the hint, and men- 
tioned the humble word which was 
responsible for his identity. 

“But you have not told me your 
family name,” said his examiner, 
shaking her head slowly with an air 
of being constrained, against her 
more indulgent impulses, to express 
her dissatisfaction. “Are you of 
gentle birth, little boy ?” 

The top of her head was on a level 
with Jack’s chin as she uttered these 
words, but Jack felt that her descrip- 
tion of him was perfectly justifiable. 
She was addressing him from an 
altitude to which he had never even 
aspired. He was so occupied in ex- 
periencing this conviction that he 
quite forgot she had expressed her 
superiority in the form of a question. 
He stood before her with downcast 
eyes, fumbling with his arrow. 

** Don’t you know,” she said, more 
affably, ‘that nobody has only one 
name except kings and queens, and 
princes and princesses? You see 
there is no danger of their being 
mistaken for anybody else. And you 
are not a king, you know, or a prince. 
My name is Madeleine Vivian. Is not 
that a magnificent name? You see 
I don’t mind not being a princess, for 
then I should be only Madeleine.” 

Jack still remained silent, being 
persuaded that in the presence of 
so much erudition and dignity it 
became him not to speak. Perceiving 
the impression she had made, Made- 
leine increased her graciousness. 

“I don’t mind you at all,” she 
affirmed, tossing back her hair, and 
smiling upon him encouragingly. “I 
think you are a very nice sort of boy. 
But I didn’t like that fire and earth- 
quake at all. You didn’t make it, 
did you?” 

** Not exactly,” said Jack, distressed 
at this turn of the conversation. 
After a moment’s hesitation a helpless 
regard for the truth obliged him to 
add, “ But I don’t suppose it would have 
happened if it hadn’t been for me.” 
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“That was very wrong of you,” 
said Madeleine, after a pause. “It is 
always wrong to do what I do not 
like. You won’t do it again, will 
yout” 

There was an accent of appeal in 
the last sentence that did something 
to set Jack at his ease, for it re- 
minded him that this superior person 
had after all behaved very much 
like a little girl only a few minutes 
before, and might conceivably do so 
again. But he hastened to disavow 
any intention of repeating the late 
performance, and observed that he 
would not have been guilty of it at 
all had he known that Madeleine was 
there. “ But I thought it was some- 
body else,” he added. 

“Oh! do you mean an ugly man 
with black things on the sides of his 
face, and said he was Murdoch 
Vivian, and my father? I didn’t 
believe him, though.” 

“Where is he?” demanded Jack, 
quickly, grasping his bow. 

“T think he ran away. He was 
going in front when the earthquake 
fell down, and then I didn’t see him. 
Something puffed me over, and the 
brook wet my dress. I’m glad he is 
gone; he said we were coming to get 
a doctor: but doctors don’t live in 
this sort of places in England. Do 
you live here, Jack?” 

“Tye got a cave up there,” said 
Jack, in a deprecating tone. 

“One that you can live in? A 
robber’s cave ?” 

‘No, it isn’t a robber’s cave,” re 
turned Jack, sorry to disappoint her 
manifest interest; “it’s only mine. 
But you can live in it—I can, any 
way.” 

“ You may show it to me,” said Ma- 
deleine, with a condescension that 
barely veiled her curiosity, ‘“‘ We 
can pretend it’s a robber’s cave, you 
know, and that you are the robber.” 

“ T shouldn’t like to be a robber to 
you. Those robbers that Gil Blas tells 


about were unkind to women ; and I’m 
sure I never could be unkind to you.” 
“Oh, well, of course you needn’t be 
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that. You must be gallant and cour- 
teous. Oh, I'll tell you! we'll pretend 
that the ugly man—that he was carry- 
ing me away, you know, and that you 
fought him and slayed him, and res- 
cued me. There were robber barons 
who used to do like that. Then you 
invited me to enter your cave, saying 
that it ill befits a lady of my condition, 
but you—you didn’t have anything 
better, you know. We can make it up 
as we goon. Take my hand, and help 
me to get up.” 

If inferior to his companion in the 
dramatic instinct, Jack was by no 
means wanting in imagination, and he 
fell in with Madeleine’s idea very 
pleasantly. He was moreover much 
encouraged by the change in her 
manner; and he reasoned that if she 
could pretend to be the distressed 
maiden in the hands of outlaws, she 
had perhaps been also playing a part 
when she lately overwhelmed him with 
her dignity and attainments. It might 
be that her genuine self was more like 
the trembling and tearful little crea- 
ture whom he had first seen standing 
forlorn in the moonlight, than any 
character that she had adopted since 
then. He took her hand accordingly, 
and led her up the little ascent to the 
portal of the cave with excellent defer- 
ence and gentleness. 

“This is a real cave, isn’t it?” said 
the lady, hesitating on the threshold. 
**Tt looks very dark. Are there any 
more robbers inside ?” 

“No, there are only youand I. And 
I’ve got a lamp that Deborah gave me.” 

“Deborah? Is Deborah my rival?” 

“She is the cook at Mossy Jakes’s,” 
said Jack, uncertain whether or not 
the one implied the other. “She has 
a black face, but the insides of her 
hands are almost white.” 

“Oh, then she is not like me; she 
is not beautiful. Will she cook our 
supper for us?” 

“She isn’t here; but if you are 
hungry, I will get you some supper.” 

By this time Jack had conducted 
his fair guest into the cave, and was 
lighting the lamp. 


“Well, perhaps you'd better,” said 
Madeleine, seating herself on the mat- 
tress of sweet fern, and clasping her 
hands round her knees. “Of course 
the robber baron would offer refresh- 
ment to the lady. Besides,” she 
added, with a perception of the occa- 
sional coincidence of the real with the 
ideal, “I am myself very hungry.” 

If Jack had been older and more 
experienced he might have paused to 
congratulate his companion on the 
faculty of intellectual detachment 
which her use of the word “ myself” 
showed. Being only a boy, however, 
untrained in histrionic appreciation, 
but fully alive to the unpleasantness 
of hunger, he straightway went to 
work to get some food ready; and 
soon an appetising odour dispersed 
itself through the cavern, causing even 
Madeleine to relinquish for a while 
her assumed personality, and to watch 
with unaffected interest the homely 
drama of the kitchen. The fire was 
kindled in the stone fireplace, the pot 
was suspended over it, and an agree- 
able bubbling established itself in the 
interior. Jack knelt in front with an 
original wooden spoon of his own 
manufacture in his hand, now stirring 
the decoction, and now turning to 
smile promisingly upon his guest. The 
grey walls of the cavern sparkled as 
the blaze leaped up, and altogether the 
aspect of things was extremely cosy. 
Meanwhile the silent moon was light- 
ing up the ravine outside, and drop- 
ping quivering rays into the depths of 
the dark pool that had formed against 
the overturned boulder. 

“We don’t need the lamp now that 
the fire is going,” remarked Madeleine ; 
“and I think it would look prettier 
and more mysterious without it. Shall 
I blow it out?” 

Jack said that she might; and he 
added, with innate hospitality, that 
she was at liberty to do anything she 
pleased so long as she honoured his 
abode with her presence—or words to 
that effect. In fact, the children were 
losing no time in making friends with 
each other. 
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‘ “Do you live this way always?” 
the maiden inquired. She had drawn 
nearer the fire, and was squatting in 
front of it, and poking it occasionally 
with the point of one of Jack’s arrows, 
which he was too polite to restrain her 
from doing. 

“Yes,” he answered, “ever since I 
went away from Mossy Jakes’s.” 

“It must be very nice. I think I 
will stay and live here with you. You 
can go out in the evenings, you know, 
and bring in booty; and then we will 
tell each other the histories of our 
lives and adventures ; or we could get 
married. I might be your bride.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better not to 
get married,” suggested Jack, who, it 
will be remembered, had not had the 
advantage of observing the matrimo- 
nial relation from a favourable point 
of view. ‘“‘We might do the other 
part, you know, without that.” 

Madeleine took the amendment in 
very good part ; but she observed that 
the possession of her would probably 
be disputed at the sword’s point by the 
host of her warlike relatives and friends. 

“There will be bloody combats,’’ 
she said, shaking back her hair with a 
heroic look. ‘‘My Uncle Floyd will 
come; and perhaps a whole fleet of 
ships of war will set sail from Eng- 
land. I shall stand by and see you 
tight, and when you conquer them— 
How nice that looks! Don't you 
think it’s almost done now? I am so 
hungry!” 

“If you will hold the dish, I’ll put 
some into it. Will the ugly man come 
to fight too?” 

“I suppose so, unless you really 
slayed him just now.” 

“You said he ran away,” said Jack 
anxiously, 

‘*T’m sure he must have wanted to, 
but perhaps he couldn't.” 

“ Well, I hope he did,” said Jack, 
becoming serious. “I shouldn’t like 
him to be dead—quite, you know; 
and besides, then he would be under 
the great stone.” waned 

“It tastes very good, only it needs 
some salt,” Madeleine declared. 
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“There is some in that little hole in 
the rock beside you. Perhaps I had 
better go outside and look—”’ 

“Oh, no, I'd rather you wouldn’t 
leave me here. And it makes no 
difference about him. Nobody wants 
him ; and if he’s under the stone, I’m 
sure you can’t get him out, nor any 
one else. It would be no use either, 
because he would be dead.” 

“T shouldn't mind his being dead so 
much,” said Jack, pondering the 
matter, “if I could only know that 
I hadn’t made him so myself.” 

“Tt makes no difference about him.” 
Madeleine repeated. “He wasn’t a 
kind man, though he pretended to be 
at first. When we began to come 
here, he pulled me along faster than 
I wanted to go; and when I tried to 
stop he scolded me. My Uncle Floyd 
never used to behave like that. I 
don’t want you ever to kill him. You 
must take him prisoner.” 

“Ts he in England ?” 

“No, he is quite near here; we 
were walking home, and he sat down 
in the lane, and said nothing when I 
spoke to him. First he asked me to 
give him my hand, and I wouldn't, 
because I had the squirrel. I’m sorry 
I didn’t now, because the ugly man 
said he was very ill. I like Uncle 
Floyd. I am the heiress of all his 
estates, you know. I shall be as rich 
as a princess.” 

“How big is your house in Eng- 
land?” 

“Oh, we have three houses; and 
they are so big that one room of them 
is as big as all a house here. One of 
them is in London, in a fashionable 
square. Then there is one far away 
near Scotland, where they go when 
they want to shoot. The third one 
is the biggest of them all; that is in 
Devonshire.” 

“Ts it near a place called Bideford ?” 
demanded Jack with interest. 

“Why, how did you know? 
you ever been in England?” 

“T know a man who lived in Bide- 
ford,” replied Jack, willing to make 
the most out of the fact; and it really 
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seemed remarkable that there should 
be even so much of a link between 
him and his dark-eyed little guest. 
He went on to describe Hugh Berne, 
and to give a romantic sketch of his 
biography. “He talks like this,” he 
added, giving a very fair imitation of 
Hugh’s manner of intoning his speech. 

“Yes, that is the way the people 
talk there,” said Madeleine, nodding 
her head approvingly. She had by 
this time finished her supper, and 
returned to the fern couch. “ Per- 
haps some time we'll let Hugh Berne 
come here and help us to fight against 
my relations,” she went on; for she 
was in the habit of inspecting all the 
bearings of a hypothetical situation, 
until it had acquired absolute con- 
sistency in her mind. ‘One of you 
could fight when the other was resting.” 
_ “How soon do you think your 
relations will get here?’’ asked Jack, 
suddenly remembering that an un- 
limited delay on this score might 
interfere with his own intention of 
departing by daybreak the next morn- 
ing. The reflection caused him real 
uneasiness ; for although he was not 
much behind Madeleine in the power 
of conceiving a set of circumstances, 
and himself as playing a part in 
them, he could not at the same time 
stand aloof, as she could, criticising 
her own invention, modifying it to 
suit her mood, and recognising all 
the while its essential unreality. By 
to-morrow morning Madeleine would 
have lived out her character of the 
abducted heiress, and be ready to 
adopt some other réle. 

‘‘They may not come at all,” she 
said. “I don’t think they care for 
me any more than I do for them. 
You see, if I should be lost, they 
would get my estates; so perhaps I 
had better go back after all. But 
you may come too,” she continued 
graciously, seeing in imagination the 
despair of the poor robber baron at 
being deserted. “I will give you the 
house in Devonshire, and you can 
come and see me in London. I have 
two aunts; they are rather trouble- 
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some old women. One of them is 
married, and has a lot of children, 
but they are very different from me. 
I like you better. My other aunt 
almost always lives with Uncle Floyd 
and me, she has no husband, because 
she is sougly. She wants to teach me 
lessons, and says I ought not to read 
the old dramatists in the library. 
But I always do as I please; and 
when she troubles me, I say the 
speeches that are in the plays, and 
that always makes her angry. Some- 
times I drive out with her in the 
Row: we go there in the afternoon 
in“summer, when all the people come 
out in their finest clothes. But in the 
mornings Uncle Floyd and I have our 
ride, we gallop and gallop, and the 
gentlemen on horseback that we meet 
salute us with their whips, because 
Uncle Floyd is a great baron and lord 
to everybody but me. But the best 
is when, sometimes, he takes me with 
him to the theatre. Have you any 
theatre here ?” 

**T don’t think we have,” said Jack ; 
“ what is it?” 

“Oh, it’s where everything is the 
way it ought to be, and the people 
do things that make you laugh and 
ery; and they seem to live all their 
lives, and yet it is over in two or 
three hours. They fall in love, and 
kill each other, and make plots... . 
You see what both sides are doing, 
instead of seeing only one side, as 
with real people; and so you get 
excited, and you wonder how it will 
end. And everything they say means 
something, instead of being only ‘ How 
do you do?’ and ‘It’s a fine day,’ as 
real people do; and they tell you all 
they feel, and all they mean to do, 
just as you think things when you 
are alone. And when they are in 
love, it makes you feel as if you were 
in love too; and you feel as if you 
were laying their plots with them, 
or escaping from them: and you get 
dreadfully anxious for fear it shouldn't 
turn out the best way; but it always 
does, even when it’s a tragedy. I 
like the tragedies the best.’’ 
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“What are tragedies?” Jack in- 
quired, too much interested to feel 
ashamed of his ignorance. Madeleine, 
too, had kindled with her subject, and 
by her gestures and the play of her 
childish but expressive countenance, 
she rendered her description vivid 
and picturesque; and Jack’s undis- 
guised attention flattered and stimu- 
lated her. 

“Tragedies are where they die at 
the end,” she said: “and all sorts of 
awful things happen—murders; and 
lovers are parted; and people make 
dreadful mistakes: and when the 
truth comes to be known, it is too 
late. And oh, you feel so sorry—so 
sorry! but not a disagreeable kind of 
sorry, as you do at anything that is 
not nice really—but a noble sort of 
sorry—ever so much better than only 
laughing and not minding things. 
Chen, when it’s over, a great green 
curtain comes down, and you go out, 
and there are people going up and 
iown the streets just as if nothing 
had happened, and it is so common 
und stupid you can hardly bear it. 
it makes you wish there were no real 
people alive.” 

‘** But what sort of people are they 
that do the things in the theatre?” 
asked Jack, who had never conceived 
che idea of a race of beings of a species 
superior to mankind. 

“Oh, what a pity that you don’t 
know anything!’’ exclaimed Made- 
leine, with genuine commiseration. 
“ Why, actors and actresses, you 
know.” 

“Are they alive the same way 
that we are!” 

“Oh, in a great deal better way. 
Of course they must be ; else common 
people wouldn’t go to the theatre to 
see them. They are not like any 
people you ever saw; and yet they 
seem more like real people than if 
they were real... . I don't know 
uow totell you. But if all the strange 
snd exciting things that ever hap- 
vened to you in all your life were to 
yet put together in one evening, then 
you would be something like an actor. 
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But even then it wouldn’t be hap- 
pening in a splendid great room, with 
thousands of people looking on, and 
clapping their hands, and shouting, 
and lights, and gilding, and colours,— 
and splendid dresses!” Madeleine 
ended with a quick-drawn, panting 
sigh, her eyes brilliant in the fire- 
light, her black hair dishevelled round 
her flushed cheeks, and her hands 
trembling. Jack, with his wide and 
steady gaze meeting hers, and his lips 
set close, saw, or believed he saw, the 
air-drawn picture of all the wondrous 
scenes that were in her memory. It 
was a moment which they both re- 
membered for many years. 

There was a pause of some dura- 
tion: the fire crackled, the thin 
smoke curled up the chimney, and 
the shadows of the two children 
rose and fell fantastically on the 
rough walls. “I will go to London 
and see the actors and the theatre,” 
Jack said at last. 

“ Yes, come back with Uncle Floyd 
and me, and we'll all go together !” 

_ “No, I’m going alone; and first 
I’m going round the world, as Hugh 
Berne did. You shall go one way, 
and I'll go the other, and we'll meet 
on the other side. And then I'll tell 
you what I’ve seen and what I’ve 
done.” 

‘Yes, after all that will be best,” 
exclaimed Madeleine, perceiving at 
once the romantic advantages of 
Jack’s plan. She struck her little 
palms together, and held them clasped 
on her breast. ‘I shall be sitting in 
my chamber, and suddenly the door 
will open and you will appear! And 
you will look al! changed, with a great 
beard, perhaps, and a hat with a plume 
in it; and a scar across your forehead 
of some fight you had. And you 
will say, ‘ Knowest thou me, O 
Madeleine?’ and I shall say, ‘ Right 
well I know thee, my lord Jack.’ 
No, you must have some other name 
than Jack ; it doesn’t sound right in 
that place. You should be Romeo or 
Othello—but you are not dark enough 
for Othello.” 
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*T don’t care about the names,” 
said Jack ; “it’s a little thing to care 
about, compared with some things.”’ 

Here his eye happened to fall upon his 
banjo, which stood in the corner where 
he had hurriedly thrust it the moment 
previous to exploding his mine. He 
took it up, and let his fingers trip 
across the strings. 

Madeleine moved her head with 
pleasurable surprise. 

“ Music!” she exclaimed. ‘* What 
a curious guitar. Do you know how 
to play ?” 

Jack made no other reply than to 
smite the strings again; and after a 
few preludes, he treated his guest to 
a plantation melody which he had 
learned from Deborah, and which 
bore the now time-honoured title of 
The Old Folks at Home. But it was all 
new to Madeleine, and she followed 
it with delighted attention, and with 
a rapidly-growing perception that her 
robber baron did know something, in 
spite of his ignorance in matters thea- 
trical; for a musician was a being 
second only to an actor in her regard. 
Jack’s voice at this period was proba- 
bly far from being the superb organ 
that it afterwards became; but such 
as it was, he used it with the intuitive 
accuracy and taste of one born with 
music in his soul. The banjo is an 
instrument well adapted to accompany 
the noblest voice, but it likewise has 
the quality of enabling a voice which 
has only time and feeling to recom- 
mend it, to appear at its best. So 
Jack sang on tnrough the whole list 
of old Deborah’s melodies, Madeleine 
still pressing for more ; and at last he 
said— 

“ Now I will sing you one other, and 
this one you must remember.” 

“T shall remember all of them. But 
why do you say only this?” 

“‘ Because nobody told me this; I 
found it myself. And Mossy Jakes 
was very angry when he heard it. But 
I love it the best of all. It has no 
words ; but you must understand what 
it means without words. This is the 
way it goes.” 


Hereupon he sang the strange little 
air that has been before alluded to in 
these pages, and which had a mystery 
attached to it. For it was an air which 
Jack’s mother had used to sing before 
he was born, and which she had sung 
even before she met Jack’s father, 
in the girlish days when she and Pro- 
fessor Jacques Malgré never dreamed 
that anything would ever part them. 
And afterwards, when she sat solitary 
and sad in the little chamber window 
of the old red house beneath the elm, 
gazing out over the cold sea, and knit- 
ting with listless fingers the tiny socks 
of the child that was to come—at that 
season the sweet and plaintive air had 
come back to her, and she had sung it 
to herself many and many times, think- 
ing of France and of her father, and of 
all that had happened, and might be to 
come. It was the last song she sang 
before she began that pain that ended 
with her life. But by one of those 
mysterious processes, the laws of which 
are withheld from us, but of the truth 
whereof there exist instances innumer- 
able, the memory of the mother’s dying 
song lived on in her child, and years 
afterwards found utterance through 
his lips, though he never knew how 
he came by it. Such unconscious in- 
gratitude is, indeed, one of the inevi- 
table elements in the relation of child 
to parent. The one takes, as the 
other gives, without knowledge or 
acknowledgment. 

“Do you like that?” asked Jack, 
when he had finished. 

Madeleine had tears in her eyes. 
She nodded her head. 

“Well,” said Jack, “‘ when I come 
to England I will sing that air; and 
then you will know, without any name, 
that I am myself.” 

“Yes,” answered Madeleine, “I 
shall know.” 

The fire died out slowly, and as 
Jack continued to touch his banjo 
with meditative fingers, and with 
longer intervals between, Madeleine’s 
eyelids began to droop, as well they 
might, for the night was late. When 
Jack saw how tired she was, he mad 
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up a pillow for her, and arranged her 
comfortably on the sweet-fern mat- 
tress, and covered her little feet with 
a strip of blanket. She stretched out 
her arms, and put up her lips to be 
kissed—a ceremony which her host 
performed with great discretion, con- 
sidering how unaccustomed he must 
have been to such things. A minute 
afterwards Madeleine was asleep. 

But Jack, impelled by a shrinking 
curiosity, stepped softly out of the 
cave, and stood on the spot where the 
Witch’s Head had been. Truly, there 
was a great change: it made the boy 
feel already homeless. In the interval 
that had passed while he and Made- 
leine were in the cave, he had almost 
persuaded himself that all that wild 
episode had beenadream. But now 
he felt that it was nodream. There 
lay the boulder at his feet, with the 
brook swirling round it, and the dark 
pool that had not been there before. 
The boy gazed downward, striving to 
penetrate the secret that perhaps lay 
hidden beneath. But the pool and the 
stone were alike inscrutable ; and the 
latter seemed to have become a part of 
the solid earth—as permanent and as 
immovable. Who should lift it? 
There it might remain for ever; and 
in Jack’s heart would remain the know- 
ledge that his act had placed it there. 

When at last he re-entered the cave, 
the moon had passed the zenith and 
was declining towards the west. It 
had shone upon more than one strange 
spectacle that night. Jack felt his 
way cautiously to the couch, where the 
soft rise and fall of Madeleine’s breath- 
ing told how fast she slept. He lay 
down gently, so as not to disturb her ; 
but soon he had followed her wherever 
dreams lead. When the earliest glim- 
mer of dawn found its way through 
the chinks of the rock, it revealed the 
two cousins, who knew not of each 
other’s existence, resting with their 
arms round each other, and their faces, 
which time and suffering should so 
greatly alter, smooth and untroubled. 
I .; seemed almost a pity that they must 
wake. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH JACK HAS HIS IDEAL RE- 
VEALED TO HIM: AND LEARNS WHAT 
A KEEPSAKE IS: AND HE AND MADE- 
LEINE SAY GOOD MORNING AND GOOD- 
BYE. 


Jack was the first to unclose his eyes, 
and raising himself on one elbow he 
contemplated his still slumbering com- 
panion with grave intentness, except 
when a yawn constrained him to sus- 
pend his scrutiny for a few moments. 
Madeleine was by no means an unat- 
tractive object as she lay there, so 
frankly and heartily asleep, with her 
eyelashes lying like a border of black 
fringe upon her clear olive cheek, and 
her hair spread abroad as the thready 
plumes of sea-weed lie upon the sands 
after the tide has ebbed. As the sleep 
cleared from his eyes, Jack noticed 
that she wore a delicately-wrought gold 
chain about her neck, to which a broad 
gold locket was suspended. The lid 
of this locket had got unfastened, re- 
vealing a finely-painted miniature 
within—a specimen of art such as 
the forest-bred lad had never hap- 
pened to see before. It was a female 
countenance, of striking and impres- 
sive beauty. It was dark and vivid in 
expression, the form a long oval; the 
eyes were large, and alive with bril- 
liance and power. There was a sad- 
dened droop about the corners of the 
mouth, which was exquisitely shaped, 
the lower lip much fuller than the one 
which rested on it. The hair, softly 
but intensely black, was massed above 
the forehead, and hung down beside 
the cheeks in heavy undulations. The 
neck was long, white, and firmly 
rounded, and supported the head like 
a flower. There was a certain severity 
about the level line of the brows, which 
increased the penetrating expression 
of the eyes beneath it. It was such a 


face as Jack’s experience had not here- 
tofore permitted him to conceive of ; 
and he thought he should not care if 
there were no other face in the world. 
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After a while he rose from his 
place, and busied himself with pre- 
parations) for breakfast, making as 
little noise as possible, in order not to 
shorten Madeleine’s slumbers; but 
whatever he did the face attended 
him, and ever and anon he went back 
to the locket to get another peep at it. 
It seemed to him that this face could 
make him do wonderful deeds; it 
satisfied something in his idea of things 
which had till now lacked sustenance, 
and put the rest of the world in proper 
order and proportion. It seemed to 
say to him, “I know you, and you 
know me; and it has always been so, 
only that hitherto you have forgotten.” 
It said also, “I am waiting for you 
somewhere ; search over the world, and 
you shall find me.” And the thought 
never now for an instant suggested 
itself to Jack that the face belonged 
to the past and not to the future. The 
accident of time had no relation with 
it; as it was, so it would always be. 
In other words, it owned all the quali- 
ties of immortality ; there could be no 
disappointment or failure in it; it 
was infinitely worth caring for and 
finding. 

Let the above remain written where 
it is, though much of it did not come 
consciously to Jack’s apprehension until 
long afterwards, Nothing that is 
comprehended at the moment is es- 
pecially worth comprehending; but 
true light dawns gradually, like the 
day. What Jack was sure of for the 
present was, that he had got hold of 
something poignantly real, and this 
conviction gave him security and con- 
fidence. Meanwhile, breakfast came 
into existence swiftly and prosperously, 
and the aroma of it crept like a flatter- 
ing incense into Madeleine’s nose, and 
finally waked her up. Singular to say, 
she knew where she was; her first 
glance was of pleasure, not of bewil- 
derment. Perhaps her dreams and her 
waking were more nearly allied than is 
the case with most people. 

“Good morning, Jack! What a 
good breakfast that must be. I think 
I like the cave even better at break- 


fast than at supper. I wish we could 
take this cave to London.” 

‘**T wish you had come to it sooner. 
After breakfast I’m going away.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Oh, round the world,” said Jack, 
as if the journey was one which he was 
in the habit of making most forenoons 
in the week. e 

“It would not be polite to go away 
and leave me here, after inviting me, 
you know,” Madeleine said, in the 
manner of those who believe the un- 
conventional and the impossible to 
amount to the same thing. But Jack, 
for several reasons, was less unques- 
tioningly submissive than yesterday, 
though he was at least as well disposed 
towards the object of his hospitalities. 

“T’m not going to leave you here,” 
he explained, handing over a dish full 
of breakfast to her by way of recom- 
mending his speech. “ First, I shall 
take you to where the path to the 
village begins, so that you can get to 
your uncle.” 

“ Well, I shall tell him how nice it 
was here,” she said, affably. 

“T think you'd better not tell him 
anything yet, else they might come 
after me before I could get away. 
They shouldn’t know that you have 
seen me.” 

“Oh, yes—a secret! Yes, Jack, I 
promise you they shall never know. 
They will wonder and wonder, but I 
shall be as silent as the grave!” said 
Madeleine, bringing a look of mystery 
into her eyes, and speaking in a most 
impressive tone. Then she changed to 
a more common-place strain. ‘ Come: 
and eat your breakfast here beside me. 
It will be years, and years, and ye—ars 
before we have our breakfast together 
again. Oh, and we must not forget to 
give each other keepsakes before—ere 
we part. What shall they be?” 

“T don’t know what a keepsake is,” 
said Jack, without faltering. 

“Why, you might tell that from the 
word itself,” she returned, with a re- 
proachful glance; ‘‘it’s something a 
person gives you to keep when you are 
going to forsake them—don’t you see } 
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And it makes you remember her, and 
think about her; and then at last, 
when you meet her, and you are both 
so much grown up and altered, that if 
it wasn't for the keepsakes you 
wouldn’t recognise each other. But 
when you see them, then you know it 
must be she; and you take herto your 
heart. ... That's what a keepsake 
means.” 

Jack understood the definition with- 
out difficulty, in spite of the derange- 
ment of pronouns, which, perhaps, was 
the result of a defect in the English 
language quite as much as in Made- 
leine’s grammar. 

“ You see there is not much here,” 
he said, glancing down at the little pile 
of objects which he had heaped up at 
one side of the cave, in order to have 
them handy against his departure. 
But whatever there is, is yours, if 
you want it.” 

“Then I'll take the head of this 
arrow,” she said, with a promptness 
which seemed to indicate that she had 
already had her eyes upon it. 

Jack, who would have surrendered 
even his iron kettle had she expressed 
a wish for that indispensable article, 
imm-diately cut the arrow head from 
the shaft, and handed it to her with a 
cordial grace that would have done 
credit to Lovelace parting from Lu- 
casta. The head was really a fine 
example of Indian art. It was shaped 
out of a flawless piece of semi-trans- 
parent jasper; and its long slender 
point and keen edges were as elabo- 
rately wrought and polished as if the 
work had been done by a scientific 
lapidary. The stem had been pierced 
by a small hole, to facilitate its being 
bound to the shaft; or, as Madeleine 
observed, to pass the chain through by 
which she would suspend it round her 
neck. 

* T will always wear it there, Jack,” 
she added; “and when we meet after 
you have been round the world, you 
will see it there. Well, but now you 
must choose what I shall give you.” 

Hereupon Jack could not for the 
life of him help looking in rather a 
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guilty manner at the locket. If he 
could carry that talisman with him on 
his travels, his success in life would be 
assured beyond peradventure. 

Madeleine followed his glance, and 
interpreted it immediately. 

“‘ Do you care for this old thing ?” 
she exclaimed, unclasping it from the 
chain and holding it towards him. “ If 
I were at home I'd give you one all 
set with diamonds.” 

“ Perhaps I ought not to take it,” 
murmured Jack, as it lay in his open 
palm. 

** Why not?” 

“ Because I want it so much,” said 
he, being unable to believe that his 
possession of anything so transcen- 
dently valuable could fail to inflict a 
proportionate deprivation upon the 
giver of it. 

“ Why, it’s worth hardly anything ; 
it’s only plain gold,” cried Madeleine, 
as if gold were a chief ingredient of 
most things in this world. 

“ But the picture—” began Jack. 

“Oh, yes, there's a picture in it. 
It's a portrait of my mother, I believe, 
or my grandmother. Do you want to 
have it taken out?” 

“No,” said Jack; and if his voice 
was low, it was the intensity of the 
negative in his soul left little power of 
audible utterance. 

“We both have our keepsakes, 
then,” said Madeleine, passing her chain 
through the hole in the arrow-head, 
and stowing it away beneath the front 
of her little dress, She looked pleased 
and complacent ;- but Jack’s cheeks 
were deeply flushed, and his manner 
distraught. 

Nothing more remained to be done 
except for Jack to gather his belong- 
ings together; and, after conducting 
Madeleine to the point whence the vil- 
lage could be seen, to say farewell to 
her. As they issued from the narrow 


door which neither of them were ever 
again to enter, the tender morning 
sunshine kissed their faces, and the 
dew from the vine that clustered over- 
head showered upon them in diamond 
drops. Everything that met their 
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senses was full of freshness and the 
joy of living ; for though the earth is 
extremely old, as we count time, not 
the newest of us all can look so young 
as she does on a clear morning of a 
New England June. The only feature 
of the scene that seemed not quite in 
keeping was a blackened space imme- 
diately at their feet, where the Witch's 
Head had formerly rested. The rock 
here was crushed and splintered by 
the rending of the powder charge ; 
and a corresponding mark appeared 
upon the upturned surface of the 
boulder ; the whole of which, more- 
over had the pallid crudity of tint due 
to its having been sheltered from the 
mellowing influences of storm and sun- 
shine. Some of the bushes which grew 
low down on the sides of the ravine 
had been broken or uprooted ‘by the 
fall—signs of violence abhorrent to 
the sweet harmony of nature’s works. 
But the strength of the sun and the 
air, united with the dancing elasticity 
of youthful pulses and spirits, were 
more than enough to counterbalance 
these sinister suggestions, even when 
re-enforced by the darker possibility to 
which they pointed. Madeleine re- 
garded the spectacle with a curiosity 
that had nothing gloomy in it; and 
her companion found himself indis- 
posed to take any other than an opti- 
mistic view of the situation. Yet he 
was not unwilling to turn from it, and 
think of other things, as became a 
young hero who has the world to 
conquer. The work before him was 
not so easy that he could afford to 
handicap himself with such a dead 
weight as that of the Witch’s Head. 
The children lost no time, therefore, 
in clambering down the ascent, and 
proceeding along the footpath beside 
the stream. Madeleine chatted as she 
went along with a gaiety and unre- 
straint that were scarcely usual with 
her, accustomed as she was to associate 
with people much older than herself, 
and to maintain her own dignity and 
importance with them. Jack made 
her forget her dignity; and his range 
of life and experience had beer so 


utterly different from hers, that they 
could meet on the basis of unlimited 
mutual giving, and without friction or 
opposition. As for Jack, he said very 
little ; being one of those in whom the 
presence of many thoughts produces 
silence, owing to the difficulty they find 
in foreing their way out through the 
limited outlets of speech. 

“Oh, do you hear that?” exclaimed 
Madeleine at last, pausing in her walk 
and lifting her finger. ‘‘Isn’t it a 
bell?” 

“Tt sounds like the meeting-house 
bell,” Jack replied, after listening for 
a moment. “But to-day isn’t Sun- 
day; and they don’t ring that way 
when any one is going to be buried. 
That would be much slower.” 

“Perhaps some one is going to be 
married?’’ she suggested. 

“Oh, no one would want to be mar- 
ried to any one here,” he replied, with 
unconscious cynicism, “They do that 
only when they can’t help it.” 

At this point in the conversation a 
distant shout was heard; and after a 
short interval another, and still an- 
other. Then followed the rolling re- 
port of a gun, which Jack recognised 
as the voice of the old six-pounder 
which had been captured from the 
British in the war of 1812, and 
mounted on a sea fronting eminence 
to the north of the harbour. But it 
had never before been fired except on 
Independence Day, or some similar 
celebration ; and the ceremony was 
accomplished with a solemnity of pa- 
rade and speech-making, and a display 
of uniforms and goose-step, such as 
could come only by prolonged fore- 
thought and preparation. What, then, 
was the explanation of it now? 

“If we climb up the bank here we 
can see all over to the village from 
behind those bushes, without their see- 
ing us,” said Jack. ‘Shall I go up 
alone, or can you come with me?” 

“Oh, you must let me come too!” 

“Take hold of my belt, then, and 
come along.” 

In a few minutes they stood on the 
top of the little acclivity, which was 
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here somewhat loftier than at the 
ordinary point of crossing further sea- 
ward, and commanded all the better a 
view of the village and its environs 
below. At the first glance it was evi- 
dent that something out of the common 
was going forward. The bell was 
swinging and clanging diligently in 
the steeple, half a dozen men were 
busy reloading the six-pounder, all the 
population of the village seemed to 
have turned out, and in all directions 
small squads of four or five were moving 
inland or along the shore, now and 
then sending forth the shouts which 
the children had heard. One party 
was coming directly towards them, 
and were not above two or three 
hundred yards off. 

“T never saw them doing like this 
before,” remarked Jack, uneasily. 
*‘They seem to be looking for some- 
thing. I hope “ 

Here Madeleine, who had _ been 
gazing very earnestly at the group of 
persons who were nearest them, sud- 
denly clapped her hands together and 
gave a little laugh. 

“T know what it’s all about,” she 
cried ; “ how stupid not to have known 
before. Do you see that man and 
woman down there—the woman has 
on the tall black bonnet ? 
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our servants that we brought over here 
with us—Philip and Jane, you know. 
And they have come out to look after 
me, because I am the great heiress, 
and they think I am lost!” 

“Oh!” said Jack, with a sigh that 
indicated relief. The fact was, he had 
begun to fear that Suncook was rous- 
ing itself to look for him. But, 
luckily, he was not an _ heiress! 
“ Well,” he went on, turning to his 
companion, “you can let them find 
you now, and I must go.” 

“T don’t want to have you go, 
Jack!” said she, quaveringly. She 
put out her small hand, and took hold 
of the fringed seam of his deer-skin 
doublet. “I like you,” she said, with 
vehemence ; and her strange childish 
face looked up at him beseechingly. 

But after a moment she loosed her 
hold of him, and waved him away. 
“No, you must go,” she said; “ you 
must go round the world and become 
famous ; and I will go to my estates, 
and keep them for you. That is the 
way all knights and ladies must do. 
Farewell! You may kiss my hand.” 

The boy gravely kissed her little 
twitching fingers; and then, with a 
tragic parting glance at him, she ran 
from him down the slope; and he 
turned back into the ravine. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WORTHY—SIR SIMON HARCOURT. 


In the year 1176, before the first 
Plantagenet sat on the throne of 
England, Robert, the eldest son of 
Ivo de Harcourt, succeeded his father, 
and became the head of his family in 
England. He married Isabel, daughter 
and heir of Richard de Camville, who 
brought to him as her dower the 
Lordship of Stanton in Oxfordshire, 
thereafter called Stanton Harcourt. 
Since that time the Lords of Stanton 
Harcourt have been great folk in 
Oxfordshire, and have not seldom 
played important parts in English 
national life. In this year 1881 a 
lineal descendant of Robert and Isa- 
bel is still Lord of the Manor of 
Stanton Harcourt and M.P. for Ox- 
fordshire ; while his younger brother, 
the Home Secretary, sat for the city 
of Oxford till the last election. 
Through the seven centuries the male 
descent has been only once broken, 
and that within the last fifty years. 
Lands in other counties have come 
and gone, but to this Oxfordshire in- 
heritance the family have cleaved 
with a tenacity very rare, even in 
England. Their chief residence has 
indeed been moved a few miles down 
the river, and at the time of the 
migration the old Norman house at 
Stanton Harcourt was dismantled, 
and much of the stone used in the 
building of Nuneham ; but there has 
been no severance of the tie which 
has bound the family to these Thames 
slopes since the stormy times of King 
Stephen, when they first came to 
them. 

One consequence of this remarkable 
identification of the same family with 
the same spot has been a great accu- 
mulation of papers and documents in 
the muniment-room and library at 
Nuneham, bearing directly on the 
doings and fortunes of the race which 
has been able to hold its own through 


so many dynasties and generations, 
and incidentally on the national his- 
tory. “A strong feeling of the duty 
of each individual who happens to be 
protector of the settlement to main- 
tain all such possessions untarnished 
for his descendants, and through them 
for the public,” has induced the pre- 
sent owner to print selections from 
these for his own family and friends. 
His aim has been to preserve as per- 
fect a record as possible of the English 
branch of his own family for those 
who come after him, rather than to 
compile a book for general reading. 
In doing this, however—to judge from 
my own experience — the result has 
been that the family records often 
rouse a new interest in the national life 
which makes them a most interesting 
supplement to our ordinary histories. 
Great popular movements, such as the 
struggle of the Barons with the Crown, 
the Crusades, the French wars, and 
those of the Roses, the Reformation, 
the outburst of many-sided energy in 
Elizabethan and early Stuart days, 
the Civil War, the Restoration, the 
Revolution of 1688, and the long 
wrestle since then between the several 
estates and powers which make up the 
nation—all come before us in these 
Harcourt papers, and gain in reality 
and vividness when looked at from the 
family standpoint. The representative 
of the family for the time being may not 
have taken any very distinguished part 
in the shaping of the events which make 
the history of his time; but there 
he is, a visible palpable Englishman, 
coming from the same place and out 
of the same surroundings generation 
after generation, doing his share of 
fighting, taxpaying, keeping the peace ; 
unconscious probably for the most part 
of the meaning and importance of what 
was going on round him, and mainly 
anxious about consolidating or en- 
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larging his estates, or other of his own 
private affairs. A series of family 
portraits of this kind can scarcely fail 
to make our conception of the times 
in which the originals lived more real 
and fuller of interest to us, and to 
throw valuable side-lights on the do- 
ings of kings, armies, and parliaments. 
Let us take, by way of illustration, 
one of the most critical times of Eng- 
lish history, and see how the Harcourt 
of that day comported: himself while 
the mighty struggle was raging be- 
tween the spirit of the past and the 
spirit of the future, which was the 
most marked characteristic of the first 
half of the seventeenth century both 
in England and on the Continent. 

Simon was his name—a favourite 
one in the family ever since the son of 
Simon Montford had married an Anne 
Harcourt in Edward IV.’s reign. The 
bearer of it had fallen on evil times 
so far as his private fortunes were 
concerned ; for his father, Sir Robert, 
had been one of the famous band of 
adventurers on the Spanish Main, whose 
deeds of daring and of lawlessness shed 
so brilliant and doubtful a lustre on 
the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
are still full of strange fascination for 
the English student of those times, 
when the ery of “ Westward Ho!” 
lured the noblest and the wildest 
spirits to try conclusions with the 
Spaniard on the battle-ground of the 
New World. An expedition to Guiana, 
in the track of Raleigh, fitted out and 
maintained entirely at his own ex- 
pense, had brought the family for- 
tunes to a low ebb; and Sir Simon— 
for he had been knighted at White- 
hall in June, 1627, 3 Car. I.—when 
he succeeded in 1631, found himself 
Lord indeed of Stanton Harcourt, but 
of that alone of all the wide lands 
which had belonged to his ancestors 
in most of the Midland counties. 

The spirit of the time was as strong 
in Sir Simon as in his father, but took 
a different direction, possibly in con- 
sequence of the disastrous financial 
results of Sir Robert’s enthusiasms. 
So instead of following in the steps of 
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Drake and Grenville and Raleigh, and 
pursuing the arch enemy of his country 
over the Western seas, Simon Har- 
court had from boyhood cast in his 
lot with those of his countrymen who 
were fighting Spain and Austria, with 
the Pope and all the powers of evil 
at their back, in the Netherlands and 
Germany. In that list, too, stand 
some names as noble as any in Eng- 
lish history, and none more so than 
that of Horace Vere, afterwards Lord 
Vere of Tilbury, Simon’s maternal 
uncle, under whom he went to serve 
in the Low Countries at the age of 
sixteen, 

Horace Vere was then second in 
command to his brother Francis, who 
had been general of the English forces 
in the Netherlands for more than 
twenty years, and had often held the 
chief command of the allied forces. 
Francis Vere had commanded at the 
great battle of Nieuport, and at the 
siege of Ostend, on each of which occa- 
sions Horace had been his brother’s 
right arm. At Nieuport it was the 
charge of cavalry, led sby him along 
the dunes bordering the shore, 
which retrieved the desperate day, 
rallied the exhausted English and 
Frisians, and broke the Spanish in- 
fantry, after his brother had been 
carried from the field desperately 
wounded. At Ostend, when the In- 
perialists (cheered by the presence of 
princesses come to exult in the cer- 
tain fall of the great stronghold of 
rebellion) made their final assault, 
it was to his brother Horace that Sir 
Francis Vere assigned the Sand Hill, 
the post of danger, from which, for 
two long hours, Horace, “ with twelve 
picked companies of divers nations,” 
hurled back Walloons, Spaniards, 
Italians, the cream of the Imperial 
army, until the waters surged over 
the baffled assailants through the cut 
sluices, and Ostend was saved. The 
date at which Simon Harcourt joined 
his uncle is not certain, but we may 
be sure that in whatever year it was, 
from that time the young Simon was 
wherever hard knocks were going, and 
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learning how a leader should comport 
himself on such occasions; for of 
Horace Vere it stands recorded that 
“had one seen him returning from a 
victory one would from his silence have 
suspected that he had lost the day, 
and had he beheld him on a retreat he 
would have called him conqueror by 
the cheerfulness of his spirits.” 

It seems doubtful whether Simon be- 
came major of his uncle’s own regiment 
in the Netherlands, but he is named 
as one of his scholars in the introduc- 
tory epistle to Sir Francis Vere’s 
commentaries, and his picture was 
hung at Kirby Hall, Essex, Lord Vere 
of Tilbury’s seat, amongst those of his 
favourite officers. 

In 1621, when the Thirty Years’ War 
had broken out, and was going sorely 
against the Protestant cause, and the 
King of Bohemia and his English wife 
could scarcely find shelter in their 
own kingdom, James I., whose secret 
sympathies were undoubtedly on the 
Imperialist side, could no longer resist 
the popular cry that some aid should 
be sent from England to the good 
cause, and to the princess whose popu- 
larity had risen to an enthusiasm in 
her old home. Accordingly, Sir Ho- 
race Vere was commissioned to raise 
a regiment 2,200 strong, and start for 
the seat of war. His ranks were 
soon filled, and to a great extent with 
cadets of good family, amongst them, 
Alexander Leslie, defender of Stral- 
sund against Wallenstein, and general 
of the Scotch Covenant army twenty 
years later. The Earls of Oxford and 
Essex served under him, and his 
nephew, Simon Harcourt. Great hopes 
were placed on the regiment, which 
was said to be “ the gallantest in their 
persons which for many ages had 
appeared either at home or abroad.” 
But they were not destined to be ful- 
filled. The support from England was 
half-hearted. James neglected to send 
two other regiments which he had pro- 
mised, and pay came very irregularly. 
Nor did the King of Bohemia know 
how to use such a captain as Vere, or 
such troops as his famous regiment 


when he had got them. After a long 
dreary campaign of marching and 
countermarching, interspersed with a 
few trifling skirmishes, all that was 
left to him of his dominions were 
Mannheim, Heidelberg, and another 
fortress or two. The most important 
of these, Mannheim, was entrusted to 
Vere and his regiment, and held by 
them for two years, when, all hopes of 
relief or for the cause at that moment 
in those parts, having ended, the place 
was surrendered on honourable terms, 
and the English garrison marched out 
with bag and baggage, drums beating, 
and colours flying, and retired to the 
Netherlands. From thence many of 
them returned to Germany, and served 
under Gustavus Adolphus and his 
captains, learning the lessons in war 
which they were destined to put 
in practice on English and Scotch 
battlefields. There were many of the 
Dugald Dalgetty type amongst them 
no doubt, as there were many Bertram 
Risinghams amongst the crews who 
sailed with Grenville and Raleigh on 
the Spanish Main ; but, on the whole, 
the British recruits in the Thirty 
Years’ War, who fought on the Protes- 
tant side, were a force of whom their 
nation may still be proud, and a 
marked contrast to the bands of 
Croats and Walloons, and the scum 
of all nations, who gathered under the 
captains of mercenaries, and sold their 
blood for pay and booty, “ bearing the 
devil’s stamp on faces of every com- 
plexion, and blaspheming in all Euro- 
pean, and some non-European, lan- 
guages.” 

Sir Simon continued to serve in the 
Netherlands till the eve of the 
troubles at home, which brought him, 
and so many of his old comrades, back 
from the Continent. In one of his 
visits home on leave he married Anne, 
daughter of the fourth Lord Paget ; 
and from this time his foreign service 
seems to have become very irksome to 
him, though he is loath to quit it al- 
together for economical reasons, the 
trade of a soldier not having enabled 
him to repair those breaches in the 








family property which had descended 
to him from his father. 

It is from this point, about the year 
1638, that we may be said to make 
his personal acquaintance through his 
correspondence with his wife and his 
wife’s mother, which has been pre- 
served. From this correspondence, 
and from fragments of a journal 
and account-books, we get a pleasant 
picture of a loyal and simple gentle- 
man and soldier, of middle age, and 
having spent his life in camps, but 
untainted by militarism ; a kindly and 
affectionate nature, looking forward to 
a quiet country home with wife and 
children ; somewhat troubled with 
family law-suits, and the difficulty of 
supplying his wife with money. For 
the rest, looking at public affairs 
mainly from the soldier’s point of 
view, and ready to take any honour- 
able service which may offer, whether 
the commission came from King or 
Parliament. Had he lived till the 
actual outbreak of the civil war in 
England, he would doubtless have 
been found on the king’s side; as it 
happened, he died the commissioned 
officer of the Long Parliament, and 
apparently under a cloud at court for 
having accepted that commission. 

The following, to his mother-in-law, 
is the earliest in date of his printed 
letters, and needs no explanatory 
comments— 


** For the Rt Hon’ the Lapy LETICcEA 
PAGETT, 


“*Mapam,—Since I am as yett by y® Prince 
of Orrange his denying me leave deprived of 
the honor and happines in giveing you personall 
attendance I have presumed in these to pre- 
sent my humbl dutie unto you; & to assure 
your Ladyshipp I will make what hast I can ; 
& cheefely for my deare wife’s sake, for I never 
broockt my absence from her with yt impa- 
tience as now; but sh‘ it be my misfortune 
to be absent when she is brought to bedd 
y™ Ladyshipp will be pleased to joyne with your- 
selfe such friends as you shall best like off, & 
soe honor me in makinge a Christian of what 
it shall please God to send me. I have nomi- 
nated some unto my wife, who if they may 
stande with your Ladyshipp her likeinge it is 
well, otherwise your Ladyshipp will favour me 
in makeing your owne choyce, & if your Lady? 
aprove of mine, then I entreate you to doe 
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me the honor as to envite them. Thus, wt 
my prayers for y® continuance of your health, 
w' encrease of happines I humbly take my 
leave as beeinge 


adam, : 
‘*¢ Your dutifull & most respective 
“Sonne & Servant, 
“8. Harcourt. 
‘* From the Hage the 
**6 of Octo 1638 new stile.” 


The Stadtholder seems to have 
granted the desired leave, but not 
in time for Sir Simon to be present 
at the birth of his eldest child; for 
on the 6th of December he writes to 
his wife from London, where, on his 
arrival, lie has received good news. 

“My pear Sov.e,—My joy was unspeak- 
able at y® newes of thy safe J Mon I beseech 
God to give us harts y' ever may be ever 
thankfull unto him for this his blesseinge to 
us ; God grant yt it may live and prove an 
instrument of his glory and our comforts : my 
deare I will not now put you to the trouble of 
readinge many lines I will earnestly mvoke 
God for thee and ever rest 

“thy faithful 
“now most joyeouse 
“affectionate husband 
“S, Harcourt.” 


In these same months the crisis was 
rapidly approaching which was to bring 
King and Parliament face to face in 
arms. The long negotiations between 
the Crown and the Scotch had ended 
in a courteous, but firm refusal of all 
proposals for the re-establishment of 
episcopacy in any form north of the 
Border. Scotland was already arming, 
and had found a general. In the 
autumn of 1638, a “little, crooked, 
and rather battered veteran,” by name 
Alexander Leslie, the successful de- 
fender of Stralsund against Wallen- 
stein (who had vowed to take it 
“though it were chained to heaven by 
adamant”) one of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
most trusted captains, and now a 
field-marshal, had landed from a small 
bark on the eastern coast. He had been 
in communication with the Covenant- 
ing lords with whom he was in entire 
sympathy: and had come at their 
summons, the only man _ probably 
under whom they would all serve 
loyally. Wentworth, when the news 
of Leslie’s appointment reached him, 
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might sneer that the Scots had got for 
general “no such great kill-cow as 
they w* have him,” but at any rate 
there was no division of counsels in 
the north, and Scotland, if meddled 
with at all, must be dealt with “in 
kingly fashion.” 

So in January 1639, a circular to 
the English nobility went out in the 
King’s name, summoning them to York 
on April lst, to meet him and take 
part in an expedition against the 
Scots, and asking for their liberal aid. 
Wentworth headed the list in reply with 
2,000/., but the response was generally 
of a lukewarm character, Lords Saye 
and Sele and Brooke, being however 
the only peers who refused all aid 
unless under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, though ready to attend His 
Majesty “when any part of the 


. kingdom of England is invaded.” 


By this means and others equally 
illegal a force of near 50,000 horse 
and foot under the command of Lords 
Arundel and Essex was mustered, 
while an expedition by sea under the 
Marquis of Hamilton was to sail from 
the Thames to the Forth. And so the 
first “ Bishops’ war,” the prelude to 
that of the Long Parliament, began. 

The King, looking round for com- 
petent leaders, lights amongst others 
on Sir Simon, who though still in the 
service of the Netherlands accepts 
command of a regiment which was to 
serve under Hamilton. His journal 
tells how the expedition reached the 
Forth, negotiated fruitlessly, landed 
on the islands of Inchcolm and Inch- 
keith, and on the mainland; and 
breaks off suddenly on the 23rd of 
May, and by the 31st he and his regi- 
ment were with the King at Berwick. 
A few extracts may be taken as an 
authentic contribution to the history 
of the first “ Bishops’ war ” :— 

“On y° 18 of April, 1639, I em- 
barked my regiment haveinge my 
compleate number of 1700 men 
reckoninge sarriants, drumes, corpo- 
ralls, and on y* one and twenteth I 
embarked myselfe in y*° Henrietta Maria 
commanded by Sir H’ Manneringe 


Vice Admirall. On Tuesday y* 22nd 
April we sett saile from Yaarmouth 
for the northern parts, haveinge a fleet 
of 98 saile under y* command of my 
Lord Marquise Hamilton.” Then 
follows details as to the troops, 5000 
strong, and of the voyage northwards. 
“On the firest of May wee came to 
ancor in the mouth of the frith by 
Duglas Castle; and on the 3rd we 
came before the towne of Leith, where 
we ancored ; on y* 4 the Bayelies w™ 
some other officer of Leith came with 
an answere unto my Lord Marquise, 
but what we knewe not, but such as 
we perceved well, pleased him not.” . . . 
Next day my Lord Marquise sends one 
on shore “to signify unto y* Mayors 
of Lieyth and Eddenbourroug y* Kings 
grace and mersies to them and all 
persons, from the hieghest to the 
lowest y‘ shall submitt, and: become 
againe his true and loyall subjects, 
by his free pardoning of them w® he 
would confirme and éstablish by Act of 
Parlement as was alleaged. Y*‘ night 
his messenger returned, but without 
answere, other than that they w* com- 
municate and impart it unto the cheefe 
Lords of the Covenant.” The Marquis 
potters about up and down the coast, 
the Scotch “firing all their beackens 
upon hills, and all along the shore as 
we approached they marched with 
troopes following our fleete ; and when 
ancored they stayed, and soe keeping 
their gard all along the shore. . . . On 
the 13 there came aborde the admirall 
2.commissioners from the Covenanters, 
men well affected, and y‘ laboured to 
bring matters to a right understand- 
inge on both sides,” but “about 4 of 
y® clocke one Eliaser, one of y* most 
zelous and obstinate men of ye Cove- 
nanters brought letters unto my Lord 
the contents of which we very well 
perceived pleased not my Lord Mar- 
quise.” Sir Simon is ordered to occupy 
the Island of “Inchcom” with his 
regiment, which he does with all 
diligence, occupying it for some days 
and then leaving it “as naked as we 
found it.” He is next sent to the 
“Isle of Maye,” and at last on May 
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9th the whole force lands, and the 
army, divided into five parts, marches, 
and invests “ye towne,” name not 
given. Regular approaches are made, 
and on the 18th “our ordinance 
beganne to playe from a Battery of 6 
pieces halfe cannon, on y* Chappell 
Hill by y* Prince’s quarter.” The 
operations drift on till the 23rd, when 
the journal abruptly closes thus “ y* 
L* of Benerwood commandinge there 
was little donne, our Ingenneer Van 
Neble beeinge shoott with 3 sariants 
who were overseers of y® woorkemen 
slaine.” A more striking comment 
than the journal on the resolution and 
preparedness of the Scotch to resist 
“the kingly way” of dealing, and the 
incapacity and irresolution of the 
Royal plans and counsels would be 
hard to find. 

At the camp at Berwick Sir Simon 
falls into much trouble of mind as 
to his position in the Netherlands, 
his private affairs at home, and 
his future prospects. The efforts to 
retrieve his fortunes by a soldier's life 
have not proved successful, but he 
takes a hopeful view on the whole and 
writes from camp to his wife. 


“My pear Hart,—I have now receved 

6 letters from thee the last of the 18 May, the 
contents whereof concerninge my bussines of 
Stanton Harcourt ; I have accordinge to the 
opinion of councell procured the Kinge’s lettre 
for the puttinge of the hearinge untill Michaell- 
mas terme, before which time I doupt not but 
our bussines will be at an end heare ; for my 
Lord Hume’s, one of the cheefest of the 
covenanters is thought will submitt and come 
into the Kinge w**in this 2 or 3 dayes, & he is 
able to bringe a t party with him as it is 
thought, so that I trust in God that matters 
may & will be ended wt*out bloodshedd. I have 
now been some 3 dayes wt" my regiment in the 
Kinge’s army, and I hope shall continue heare. 
His Majestie is very gratious to me, & I am 
confident I shall not have cause to repent me 
of the time I spende in his service, although I 
were cashered in the lowe countries ; but feare 
that not my hart, for there is, and I am con- 
fident will be none soe hard dealeinge with me. 
I approve very well of your answer unto my 
sister Chettwins letter for I am resolved not to 
pe with any of that househould stuffe. I 
ave hope shortly wee shall bee housekeepers 
ourselves. * * You Bro: Harry cannott pro- 
cure leave to come over w" is much to his 
griffe & mine * * I have payde a £100 heare 
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unto my bro: Wroughton, w® he hath assured 
me he will take such order as that it shall be 
payde unto thee, or any one you shall apoint 
to receave it for thee at London. Had I been 
able 1 w¢ have sent thee more. I hope I shall 
ere long. In the meanetime dispose of this as 
you please & of me my dear Hart. &c. 
** From the army by Berwick 
“ Last day of May 1639.” 


The contrast of the two camps, now 
almost within sight of one another, 
must have been a saddening one to 
an old soldier, nephew and pupil of 
Horace Vere. The Scotch in perfect 
order on the side of Dunse Hill, 
20,000 strong ; their “ captains for the 
most part barons or gentlemen of 
good note, our lieutenants almost all 
sojours who had served over the sea 
in good charges” (many of them old 
comrades of Simon Harcourt), the 
soldiers all hutted comfortably, well 
fed, “their hearts raised by the sight 
of the nobles and their beloved 
pastors,” and with a cause typified by 
the “brave new colour stamped with 
the Scottish arms and this ditton— 
‘ For Christ’s Crown and Covenant’ in 
golden letters,” waving before the 
tent of every captain of a company. 
The little crooked old soldier whom all 
the proud lords obeyed “ with ane in- 
credible submission,” himself going 
the rounds every night and seeing to 
the setting of the watches. On the 
other side the English camp dis- 
organised, and so wretchedly supplied 
that the King is saluted with shouts 
for bread, both officers and soldiers 
disinclined to the work, all England 
in a blaze of disaffection behind him, 
and his most trusty nobles counselling 
him that the task is hopeless. In 
the midst of such surrounding Sir 
Simon struggles on manfully, like a 
good soldier, and writes to his wife to 
supply one at least of his many needs : 


‘*My peare Harr,—I am yett unprovided 
of a preacher, if it possibly may be in thyne 
or any of your friends power to help me to 
one I should esteeme it a greate happines: 
I pray sende once more to Dt Goffe about one, 
& lett him knowe how much I have binn dis- 
apointed by the expectation of him recomended 
by my Lord Goreinge : D* Goffe lives with my 
Lady Newport as I take it.” 
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It must have been a glad day for 
Sir Simon when on the 24th of June 
the army was disbanded after the 
“pacification of Dirks” had beensigned, 
and he was free to go home to Stanton 
Harcourt for a short time to his “ deare 
Hart,” though it is to be feared times 
were bad with him, what with law-suits 
and the fallen state of the revenues of 
his ancient lordship. 

The following extract from his ac- 
counts indicate at once the small 
receipts from the estate, and the many 
claims on the hard working and much 
enduring man now the head of the 
family :— 

Received from Stanton Harcourt y* 
of May 128.01 
Wherof disbursed 


tomy brother Vere . . 019. 00. 
to Sir Thon Marwood. . 025. 00. 
00 


to my cosen Hamond for 
my lady’s silk. . . 001.00. 

lent to my cosen Hamond 020. 00. 

The episode of his command in the 
Bishops’ war did not involve the con- 
sequences in the Netherlands which 
he anticipated. He was not cashiered 
by the Prince of Orange, who probably 
knew when he had a good servant, 
and Sir Simon had to return to Hol- 
land to resume his command. But 
only for a short time. The difficulty 
of serving two masters presses on him 
more and more, and since Berwick he 
is evidently determined on resigning 
his foreign commission if necessary. 
Meanwhile he has still some hope of 
riding both horses by means of fre- 
quent leaves of absence, which will be 
convenient in the fallen state of the 
Stanton Harcourt revenues. 
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“My Harr,—As yet I cannott obtaine my 
leave which doth s»e much discontent me 
y* were it not for thy sake I would not endure 
it ; but as y® case standes wt® me I must have 
patience for a time w* I hope will bringe it to 
a better issue : I expect letters out of England, 
wt J doubt not will effeact my destiny ; if not 
I shall desire y* counsell & advice of my friends 
how to behave myselfe ; for in my absence I 
may suffer more in my own ocasions then 
ever my fortunes here will be able to recom- 
pense, besides y* losse of employment in ye 
Kinges service, w® in a short time may prove 
more bennifitiall to me than my lifetime 
(although longe) here, if I have a good end 


of my law bussiness I will with what speede 
Ican quitt here, yett not rashly, for I am much 
troubled to contineue in the service of so un- 
gratefull a people, who will not doe ye least 
courtesie to keepe an antient & faithfull sur- 
vent as I have ever binn to them frum utter 
ruinne ; as in all appeerance theire deniall of 
my leave at this time may prove. Present my 
humble dutie unto your mother w due re- 
spects to all, & my dearest Hart prayeing thy 
health and little Phils thy most dearely 
loveinge husband 


“* The Hauge, 
March 25, 1640 new stile.” 

Sir Simon never finally left the 
service of the States, but seems to have 
enjoyed some rest at Stanton Har- 
court with his “deare Hart,” and 
“little Phil” before he was again 
under arms. And now it was in the 
service not of the King but of Parlia- 
ment. For Charles was away in Scot- 
land when on the 23rd of October, 
1641, “being St. Ignatius Loyola’s 
Day,” the Irish Insurrection broke 
out. So well had the secret been kept 
that the Lords Justices had only one 
day’s notice of it, just sufficient to 
enable them to save Dublin. Over 
the rest of the unhappy country the 
rising swept with resistless force. At 
the lowest estimate 30,000 Protestants 
were murdered within the first two 
months, with nameless horrors in too 
many cases. An army of native Irish 
held the whole country outside Dub- 
lin, the garrison numbering only 2,000 
foot and 1,000 horse. 

The Long Pasliament was in 
session and responded to the thrill of 
horror which ran through England, 
but it was not until the 31st of 
December that the first relief landed 
at Kingstown. This was a regiment 
1,200 strong, under the command of 
Sir Simon Harcourt. The delay was 
no fault of his. He had been ap- 
pointed Governor of Dublin and com- 
missioned by Parliament to raise a 
regiment in the Midlands on his way 
to Ireland. The service was not 
popular, and he writes from Coventry 
on November 26th, i641. 

‘*My prare Hart,—I can only lett thee 
know by this post y* I have passed y® ill 
weather and waies as farr as Gouatiar (1 


«S. Tarcourt. 
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prayse God) in healthe and safetie, and can 
gather by that w" I finde here that it will be 
impossible ever to gett upp my regiment with- 
out a presse, for although y* Drummes have 
beaten here and at Daintry these 3 dayes yet 
wee have not entertained above 20 men, w* 1 
have given my Lord notice of soe y* I expect 
speedy order to presse ; this day I am goeinge 
to Lichfieeld where I shall staye some 4 or 5 
dayes and then directly to Chester, and there 
attend farther directions; when I hope you 
will make me happy by y® receit of a letter 
from you ; for I desire to heare how you have 
done since my departure.. I understand my 
cause is put off, but in what terms I knowe 
not ; my affaires here call me away, & will 
permitt me to say noe more at present than 
that I am my dearest 
‘thy faithfull affectionate husband 
**S. Harcourt.” 

** Cov-n-try y* 26 of Nov™ 1641.” 


By the middle of December Sir 
Simon is at Chester, having by “presse” 
or otherwise raised his regiment to its 
full strength, an effort which seems to 
have been by no means acceptable to 
the King, still absent in Scotland. At 
this news Sir Simon, while still intent 
on the work in hand, is troubled, and 
writes :— 


** For my deare wife y* Lapy Harcourt. 


‘*My pean Hart,—Thine of 6 Dec* from 
Sarjant Glanvieelds chambers,” (where she is 
looking after his suit) ‘‘came to my hands by 
my cosen Harcourt y* 16 of the same,” and 
then after referring to the law proceedings, 
‘*but one clause in your letter I am troubled 
at, y° Kings displeasure; what have I donne 
to merrit it I know not, my hart hath ever 
binn upright and loyall towards him, soe have 
my actions for aught I knowe; for I am not 
couscious to myselfe of y* least willfull mis- 
carriage in his Majy* service; That I have 
undertaken this employement beinge thereunto 
called by both Houses of Parl‘, I did it con- 
fidently belleevinge yt what they did was by 
his Majv* direction and aprobation, and this 
beinge rightly understoode may I hope restore 
me again into his Maj* favourable and 
gratious opinion, if at all fallen from it, which 
I am very unwillinge to beeleive. I praye you 
enquire more neerly after it for it concerns me 
in a very hiegh degree, if it prove true ; for 
beinge in his disfavoure I am like to have but 
an uncomfortable imployement ; for y® worst 
construction thereby will be made of all my 
actions, which I can noe way soe well prevent as 
by quttinge y* employment, & y* way of doeing 
it must advisedly be thought on both by my 
friends there who aproved of my under- 
takinge, and myselfe heare, w I shall praye 
for Gods direction and assistance ; as in this 
soe in all other matters w*" concerne our good 
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and future comfort I am confident you will 
joine in prayers w'" my dearest thy affect: 
faithfull husband 
**S, Harcourt, 
“ Chester 16 Dee 1641.” 


Sir Simon landed at Dublin on the 
last day of 1641, and was at once in- 
stalled as governor of the city. By 
the 10th of January he had dislodged 
the enemy from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and during the next three months 
was constantly engaged in operations 
against them, in the last of which he 
lost his life. 

On the 26th of March, starting with 
200 men for Wicklow, he found the 
rebels possessed of the castle of Carrick 
Main, only four miles from Dublin, 
from the walls of which they “ used 
reproachful signs to express their con- 
tempt and scorn of him.” Sir Simon 
at once invested the place, and sent 
back to Dublin for two pieces of cannon 
to breach the walls; and, “all things 
being put in order, lay down under 
the side of a little thatched house 
(which they took as a shelter to keep 
off the enemies’ bullets) from whence he 
suddenly rose up to call the soldiers to 
stand carefully to their arms; which 
one of the rebels (from within) per- 
ceiving, discharged his piece at him, 
and shot him into his right breast 
under the neck-bone; and being so 
wounded, he was carried off, expressing 
his submission to the hand of God, and 
much joyed to pour out his last blood 
in the cause.” 

The cannon came presently, and in a 
few hours made a breach through which 
“ the souldiers stormed with great fury, 
being mightily enraged with the loss of 
their most beloved colonel,” and the 
whole garrison were put to the sworc. 
Robert Hammond, his ensign and kins- 
man, who led the storming party, after- 
wards served with distinction in the 
Parliamentary army, and was Governor 
of Carisbrook Castle during the King’s 
confinement there. 

Sir Simon died of his wound the 
next day. The following extracts 
from letters to his wife illustrate well 
the last three months of his stormy 
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life, and complete a pleasant, if some- 
what sad picture, of the hard-working 
veteran. 


*« Jan” 3. 1642.—I am, I prayse God, safely 
arrived wt my regiment at Dublin, where I 
shall make noe long staye, if I am not righted 
in y* wrongs I now suffer, for I find another 
established by the Lord justices as Governor 
here. They say that necessity forced them 
into it, haveinge noe man here in whom they 
durst confide, and that they can receve noe 
other wt" out expresse order from my Lord 
Lieutenant ; when they doe I shall have my 
demand. I have written unto my Lord Lieu- 
tenant about it, likewise to my Lord of Hol- 
land ; I pray make a journey to London, and 
entreate your Bro. my Lord Pagett; presse 
for a speedy answer, yt I may knowe on what 
leggs 1 stand ; and if he finde any difficulty in 
procuringe my satisfaction here, then entreate 
him to procure a warrantable call for me from 
hence wie’ must be from those who employed 
me, y® Parlement and Lord of Lessester, who 
assured me yt I sh* here receve my. com- 
mission for y¢ command of y® garrison, and 


yt he had to yt purpose written unto y® Lords 


here; but I find noe such matter. ... Yours 
of 4 Dect came to my hands since my cominge 
to Dublin. I aprove very well of your reso- 
lution to buye coach horses and to follow 
y* cause. I sent you 40 pound before my 
coiminge from Chester, and will send you more 
by an expresse or other wayes ere long. I 
have not been here longe enough to gather 
newes ; somethinge will be done speedely for 
the releasse of Treda ; God grant good suckses 
in it . . . My deare, lett me here often from 
thee, for thy lovinge lines must & ever shall 
be y® most wellcome & acceptablest present 
can be sent unto thy most faithfull & affect 
husband 
“S. Harcourt.” 


‘“* Feby 12.—Since my last to thee ye 
weather here hath binn so stormey yt noe 
shipp durst put out of y* haven, w'<” is y¢ sole 
cause yt you have not heard from me; for I 
know your feares for me are greate, concidder- 
inge y® times heare, w* I beeleeve are made 
more dangerous by en then in truth they 
are, for were our supplyes of horses and foote 
come out of England I am of opinion y* y® 
great danger of this rebellion were past. I 
as yet know not on what termes I stand here, 
beinge a stranger unto y* resolution taken in 
England ; if it be not such as may stande 
wtt my honor to accept, I hope my friends 
there will use some meanes to call me from 
hence. I have again writt unto y® Prince of 
Orringe to favour me in reservinge of my place 
untill such time as I see whether this be a 
warr like to contineue . . . The releasse of 
Drogheda is y* only bussiness now thought on, 
as y* weh concernes mainley y® good & safety 
of this kingdom : letters wee received this day 
from y* Governer and many officers there all 
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complaineing of y* miserable want of victuall, 
haveinge nothinge left them but herringes & 
malt & rye, & of these not for above 8 dayes : 
there souldiers weake and sickly not long able 
to doe dutie ; there horsses, in w™ was theire 
greatest strength, perrish for want of pro- 
vission, soe y* they are constrained to turne 
many of them out of towne. In this lament- 
able condition they are. . . . I presume you 
are now very bussee in y® solissitation of my 
Jaw bussines, God prosper your endeavours 
therein, & bringe it to a speedy end, such a 
one as may give me a retiringe place, where 
I may at last finnish my dayes in peace & 
uiett, & in y* comfortable enjoyment of thy 
eare selfe: and both in our true feare and 
service of our good God. . For my owne 
health I prayse God I never enjoyed it more 
perfectly, wantinge nothinge but thy most 
desired & sweete company & conversation. 
I have provided some houshould stuffe (we 
y® rebells have furnished me w**all) against 
your cominge, as a very basin and eawer, 
2 flaggons, a salt, sugar box & two wine cupps 
of silver, some two dossen of pewter dishes & 
goode stoore of ordinary househould Linnen— 
All this I found in a castle w“ wee lately tooke 
some 7 miles from Dublin, called y* Castle of 
Legons, belonginge unto M* Banesly Britton, 
a Barkeshire man, whom wee had as a prissoner 
intendinge to have carried him with us to 
Dublin, but in y® night he made an escape 
from us, and since I beleeve, he is gonn intoe 
open rebellion who before stoode neuter. Wee 
had likewise y* pilliageinge of another townn 
called y® Nesse some 12 miles from Dublin, 
burnt some 5 to 6 other villages and Castles 
in y® journey, and returned wout any in- 
countre. . . . 1 have sent you a bill of 
exchange for £50 & will within a weeke or a 
fortnight send Nann a bill of £50 more into 
y* Lowe Countries for y* payement of y* hang- 
inges ; & as fast as I can spare any you shall 
be sure to have it, for I am never soe well 
pleased as when I can send thee Tokens of my 
love. Your brother Tom hath written unto 
my Lord to have £50 of his money payde you 
w T am to pay him heie. . .. 2. em 
**T heare nothinge as yet of y® preacher was 
recommended unto me by Dt Temple, I praye 
make it* your care to send him or some other 
good man to me, for here are but few good 
though many in number. A small supply of 
linnen woolde be very wellcome, as half a 
dozen bands, cuffes, & soe many paire o 
hooses, & some prittee small laces, but not 
prized ones ; for I will s your pursse as 
much as may be. I shall by y® next lett you 
know of some other wants I have, y* cheefe of 
w cannott be supplyed w*out your pressence 
w" in all my lifetime I never more desired. 
**T hope y® affaires will be shortly soe settled 
here yt I may enjoye it w content & free 
from those feares w* keepes most women from 
hence. I praye lett me by your next knowe 
how you have donne in y® breedeinge case I 
left you : I hope soe well, as you will w* God’s 
U 
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blessing bringe me another lousty boye : This 
is somethinge a _—_ postscript, but I shall 
never be weary of talkeinge to thee, it beinge 
y® most pleasinge time I have.—I praye lett 
me heare what Vere is likely to doe in his 
love bussines, I feare it will not prove agree- 
able to his expectations, & for my own part 
I knowe not whether I sh* wish it or not ; if it 
be for his good I praye God it may be—My 
deare hart, here once more farewell.” 

His last letter, written a week be- 
fore his death, is one of the most 
characteristic :— : 

“ Dublin, March 21. 

‘My peare Hart,—Yours of y* 14 of 
Feb. came to my hands y* ] of March, where- 
by I finde yt my letters to thee have had slowe 
passage or els have miscarried, for I assure 
you I have not omitted any opertunity since 
my cominge unlesse at such times as I have 
binn out of towne, neither, God willinge, shall 
I, for I am very senscible of y* feares & trouble 
thy not hearinge from me puts thee too : there- 
fore I hope you will not harbour y® conseaite 
yt it’s any willing omission, for there’s no- 
thinge in this world I aime at or studdy more 
than thy content & to be a comfort to thee, 
w* to y® utmost of endeavours I shalljexpresse 
in all y® wayes y* is possible, or may be in 
y® power of a loveinge husband, & when I have 
donne all thinke it farr too little in respect of 
what thy love to me may or doth justly claime ; 
and this I desire you to beeleeve is spooken from 
ve hart as well as from y* pen of thy deare 
husband, &now I will give you a briffe account 
of a peece of service w™ hath binn lately acted 
on ye rebells. 

**At a place called Killshalrenen some § 
miles distant from Dublin where they were 
some 1500 or 2000 stronge as any as I have 
yett seene in Ireland ; beeinge mooreash & 
boggie grounde on y* one side, on y® other 
thick woods wt" hiegh quicksett hedges and 
deepe ditches, w“" made it inaccessable ; but wee 
forced our way by pionners, under y* favour 
of our musketteers ; in y* middle of w* woods 
and dickes stode y* castle, haveinge but one 
avenew unto it on y* side wee aproched it, on 
wb they had caste upp a travers, or barricade 
wh wee beate them from ; y* done I sent Cap 
Congreve wt 100 musketteers to beate them 
out of y¢ church (intendinge myselfe to second 
him with 500 of my owne regiment) yeard, 
w% they had intrenched, and w was alsoe 
favoured by y" castle standinge oppositt to 
y* gates; but however God soe blessed him 
y' he beate them from it himselfe needinge 
noe healpe ; after which they made noe more 
resistance, but fledd in great disorder & con- 
fusion unto y® boggs where our horsse c* not 
follow y® chace farr : my Lord Burlaeyes troope 
I commanded to follow soe farr as they c* , who 
cutt some 60 or 70 of them, and about as 
many more were slaine by y* foote ; y* Castle 
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was maintained against us, most of their best 
men haveinge taken sanctuary in it; & wee, 
havinge noe peeces of battery werre forced to 
leave it that time & content ourselves wt” 
beatinge of them out of y* woods, and y* burn- 
inge y° villages in y° w™ they were quartered. 
In this expedition was my Lord Ormond him- 
selfe (unto whom I am very much bounde 
for many favours) my Lord Lambart, Sir 
Cha* Cook & myselfe; our strength was 2500 
foote & 300 horsse. Wee lost in y’ service 
one Cap Rochford who commanded y* forlorne 
hope and some 8 souldiers, y* most of them 
of my regiment, and some 7 or 8 hurt; this 
is all y® newes at present heare. ... . 

‘‘Thy faithfull & affectionate husband 

“S. Harcourt.” 


That Sir Simon’s services in Ireland 
were highly appreciated by the Long 
Parliament appears from an ordinance 
of the 3rd of August, 1648, whereby, 
in consideration of them, the Lords and 
Commons, granted to his widow for 
her life, “the town and lands: of Cor- 
ballis in the county of Dublin, late in 
possession of Luke Nettervil, Esq. (who 
was in actual rebellion in Ireland, and 
died in the s* rebellion), and so much 
of his adjacent estates as together 
therewith shall amount to 400/. Eng- 
lish a year,” with remainder as to one 
moiety to her son Philip, and as to the 
other to her son Frederick in fee, 
“with a naturalization of the s* 
Fred* as if he had been born of his 
English parents within the realm of 
England.” 

Frederick had been born in Holland 
during his father’s service there. He 
died young, and his brother Philip 
sold the Dublin property in 1666 to 
the Duke of Ormond. 

Sir Simon was buried at Dublin. 
His “epitaphium,” by an unknown 
hand, runs: 


** Reader burst forth in tears, for heere doth 
1 


ye 
The mappe of honour & all chivalry ; 
one first proved his valour, Scotland 


s 
His trembling foe, & Ireland drank his 
blood. 


In feates of armes his unexampl’d name 
The English cherish & the world his fame.” 


Tuos. Hucues. 
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THE GREAT DISCOVERY AT THEBES. 


TueE public interest in ancient Egypt 
has been greatly stimulated by the 
famous discovery of royal mummies 
made at Thebes last summer. The 
addition to the Boolak Museum of 
nearly forty coffins, together with 
fragments of coffins and innumerable 
other objects, would in any case have 
been a remarkable event. But when it 
is added that not fewer than ten of 
these coffins contain the bodies of 
kings, and that among these kings are 
comprised some of the greatest 
monarchs who ever filled the throne 
of Pharaoh, we can understand that 
people who care little to thread the 
intricacies of Egyptian chronology 
may for once be excited by that 
curiosity which royalty always arouses 
—even royalty dead and buried for 
thirty centuries. 

The building in which the finest 
Egyptian collection extant is housed 
cannot be considered worthy of its 
contents. Though considerably im- 
proved from what it was before Sir 
Rivers Wilson’s tenure of office, it is 
still far from safe. and during the last 
inundation was in the utmost danger, 
owing to the failure of an embank- 
ment higher up the river. This danger 
may recur again and again, and no 
one who believes that the Museum 
must eventually be swept away can be 
said to take an unduly gloomy view of 
its position and prospects. When to 
this wretched little building was 
brought an addition fully equal to 
half its previous contents, it will be 
understood that the authorities were 
reduced to the verge of despair to find 
even storing room, and that now, 
before a small annexe has been com- 
pleted, the royal mummies are crowded 
together in a way which makes any- 
thing like an adequate description 
impossible. Behind a kind of extem- 
porised fence formed of benches and 


boxes are disposed—it would be 
wrong to say arranged—some thirty 
of the principal coffins, while the old 
contents of the Museum, arranged 
with such care and discrimination by 
Mariette during the late years of his 
life, are removed and heaped up any- 
where—age, and size, and character 
being completely ignored. Thus it 
ensues that to any one who visits 
Boolak for the first time a clear im- 
pression of its inestimable collections 
is impossible, but that those who are 
able to distinguish the new from the 
old are simply astonished at the 
amount and average quality of the 
recent accessions. Moreover, there is 
something not merely archeological in 
the sentiments awakened by the sight 
of what were once the greatest 
monarchs on earth lying literally in 
a heap where any one may come and 
gaze at them—something almost 
pathetic in the fact that the identi- 
fication of the great Sesostris himself 
turned upon the form of a single 
letter of his name. The care these 
old kings bestowed upon what they 
called their “everlasting habitations ” 
has availed only to preserve their 
bodies as a show for the stranger of 
three thousand years later. Little 
will the modern investigator reverence 
the dead. To him each coffin with its 
contents is merely an archeological 
monument, worthless except as pos- 
sibly throwing light on some historical 
question. When all the wrappings 
are removed, Thothmes will be as 
Rameses—a brown, bituminous mum- 
my, indistinguishable from any of 
the countless similar mummies abound- 
ing in European museums, or strewing 
with fragments the hillsides of Sak- 
kara. Perhaps M. Maspero and his 
coadjutors, or the present ruler of 
Egypt, may think it but due to de- 
parted greatness to make a sepulchre 
r 2 
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where at least the corpses may be 
decently deposited. The great interest 
and importance of this discovery are, 
I confess, overshadowed in my mind 
by a feeling of regret that remains 
which thirty centuries and more have 
respected, will now be probably looked 
upon as rubbish, to be got rid of at 
the next high Nile. 

To any one with a _ knowledge, 
however slight, of the history of 
Egypt, the mere names of the kings 
whose mummies have been brought 
into the garish light of this nine- 
teenth century are full of associa- 
tions of the highest interest. The 
series commences with a gigantic 
coffin, painted white, and bearing a long 
inscription in black on the breast. It 
contains the body of the patriarch of 
the Egyptian royalty of what Mariette 
distinguished as the “ New Empire.” 
Many of us remember the name of 
Tiaaken Raskenen, about whom such 
a tantalising little fragment has been 
published in the Records of the Past.’ 
He preceded Aahmes, the first king of 
the famous eighteenth dynasty, and 
the fragment which is in the British 
Museum tells us of the beginning of 
his contest with a northern king, 
Apapi, who dwelt in the city of Haver, 
and is generally recognised as one of 
the Hyksos or Shepherds, about whom 
so much has been written, but about 


whom so little is known. Raskenen 
was the father, it is now all but 
certain, of the Queen Aah-hotep,? 


whose jewels were exhibited at Paris 
in 1868. Her husband appears to 
have been Kames Uaz-Khaper-Ra, a 
successful general, sometimes spoken 
of as himself, perhaps in her right, a 
king, and she was the mother of 
Aahmes, the founder, as I have said, 
of the eighteenth dynasty. The in- 
scription on the coffin of Raskenen 
contains no historical record, except 
his name and a prayer to the gods of 
the dead on his behalf. Beside him 
lies his grandson Aahmes—the coffin 

1 Vol. viii. 1. 

2 Notice des Principaur Monuments du 
Musée 4 Boulag, par Aug. Mariette, p. 242. 
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of whose mother, Aah-hotep, was 
already in the Museum ;—the lid re- 
moved, and the royal mummy swathed 
in wreaths of what three thousand 
years ago were fresh lotus-flowers. 
They are faded and dry now, and so 
fragile that a touch destroys them. 
Next to King Aahmes is his wife in a 
crimson coffin, her body wrapped in 
grave-clothes of pink cambric, with 
bands of white, so fresh, so delicate 
in colour, that no effort of mine 
suffices to realise the fact that Nefer- 
tary must have died long before 
Moses was born. Close to her and 
her royal husband is their son Amen- 
hotep I., his face covered with a bril- 
liantly painted mask, and his body, 
like that of his father, wreathed with 
flowers and leaves. On his breast his 
name is written with a singular varia- 
tion, referring apparently to his love 
for his country, “ Amenhotep united 
with Egypt.” It recalls Napoleon’s 
reference in his will to “the people 
whom he had loved so well,” but had, 
we must hope, some better foundation 
in fact. Attracted perhaps by the 
flowers a wasp entered the royal coffin 
at the last moment before it was 
closed, and was found among the 
wreaths. By the side of the great 
Amenhotep rests the body of his 
young brother Se-Amen, and near 
him a coffin inscribed with the name 
of his sister, the princess Set-Amen, 
which, when it was opened, was found 
to contain nothing but a bundle of 
reeds packed so as to resemble the 
outline of the human form, surmounted 
by an infant’s skull. This is not the 
only example of such deception among 
the number of the supposed mummies ; 
but we must pass by a crowd of the 
less important features of this mar- 
vellous collection, and notice only the 
more remarkable. 

A little behind the rest is an empty 
coffin. It bears the name of Thothmes 


I., but contained the body of Pe-netzen, 
the king in whose reign, six or seven 
hundred years after the extinction of 
the eighteenth dynasty, their remains 
Nothing can 


were here collected. 
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show more plainly than this appropria- 
tion the comparatively inferior position 
of the late king. The mummy of 
Thothmes II. is safe, but that of his 
famous sister, Hatasoo, does not appear. 
Another queen, who bore the same 
throne name, Maka-Ra, was at first 
mistaken for her. Thothmes ITI. is here, 
however, and, strange to say, owing to 
the fault of the embalmers, or to some 
other cause, it became necessary to 
unroll his mummy soon after it 
reached the museum, as mildew had 
begun to appear. No ornaments were 
found on the royal corpse, but it was 
wrapped ina shroud of cambric so fine 
as to compare favourably with the 
finest now made in Ulster. The 
coffin was once gorgeously painted 
and gilt, but most of the decorations 
had been hacked off by the Arabs 
before Herr Brugsch’s entry into the 
royal sepulchre. 

There are a few other relics of the 
eighteenth dynasty, but with the 
coffin of the great Rameses before us 
we cannot pause. First are some frag- 
ments bearing the name of Rameses 
“‘Ra-neb-pehti” the founder of the 
nineteenth dynasty, and then the 
coffin of his son Sety I. whose alabaster 
sarcophagus is now in the Soane 
Museum. The passages of his tomb 
must have been built up after the 
mummy was taken away to this secret 
sepulchre, and perhaps the hierogly- 
phics on the wall, destroyed by Bel- 
zoni with his palm-tree battering ram, 
described the cause and process of the 
removal, The coffin of Sety is white 
and plain, but crystal eyes are on the 
mummy face, which wears a strange 
look of life. The foot of the case is 
broken, and one of the king’s toes is 
seen to protrude from its wrappings. 

The interest of every visitor to 
Boolak reaches its highest point as 
the coffin of Rameses II. is reached. 
Yet here, I confess, I was disappointed. 
It was evident at the first glance that 
the outer coffin, at least, was not made 
at the same date with all those well 
known statues of the great king which 
abound in Egypt. The face is pro- 


minent, indeed, upon the coffin. The 
hands are in high relief, grasping the 
Osirian scourge and crook; but the 
face is not from the studio of the 
artists who carved the walls of 
Abydus, and designed the sitting 
figures of Aboo-Simbel. On the breast 
is a legend which includes two royal 
cartouches or ovals, with an inscrip- 
tion in that hieratie or cursive hiero- 
glyphic writing which is so difficult to 
read. The names in the ovals are 
easily read however — “ Ra-messes- 
mer-Amen,” in one; “ Ra-user-Ma 
Setep-en-Ra” in the other; but they 
present, nevertheless, several features 
which make them more like the writing 
of the time of Rameses XII. than of 
Rameses II. The word “Ma,” for 
instance, is represented, not by the 
complete sitting figure of the goddess 
of Truth, but by the ostrich feather, 
only, from her head dress. So, again, 
in the second oval the syllable “ en,” 
which, in the time of Rameses II. 
was always written with the zigzag 
letter from which our ordinary written 
“n” seems to be derived, is here 
represented by the crown of Lower 
Egypt, which approaches more nearly 
to the form of our capital N. It is 
well known that this form was late in 
coming into use, and consequently for 
a time the identification of this, the 
most interesting and valuable of all 
the mummies, was in doubt. Rameses 
XII., an obscure and unimportant 
king, one of the last degenerate de- 
scendants of the old race, was known 
to have imitated in his cartouches the 
style and titles of the greatest of his 
ancestors. After all, this might, it 
was argued, be his body ; and to judge 
(as I have endeavoured to point out) 
by the form of the letters, could hardly 
have belonged to any earlier king. 
While questions like these were still 
unanswered the hieratic writing on 
the mummy’s breast was being slowly 
deciphered, and this is what it said :— 
“The year xvi, the fourth month, 
Pirt, the seventh day was the king 
User Ma-Ra Setep-en-Ra, the great 
divinity, taken from the tomb of the 
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king Men-Ma-Ra Sety Meren-Ptah, 
and placed in this, the sepulchre of the 
Lady An, where already reposed (the 
body of) the king Amenhotep I. in 
peace.” Similar inscriptions were 
found on some of the other mummies, 
all pointing to a period when the 
authorities of the day—a day long 
subsequent to that which had shone 
upon the Amenhoteps and the Ra- 
meses — gathered their bodies out of 
their tombs and removed them into a 
more secret excavation, perhaps with 
the idea of hallowing it, perhaps in 
order’ to enhance the sacredness of 
their own resting-place ; but perhaps 
also on account of some threatening 
of invasion, or some impending revo- 
lution of a domestic kind. 

Such a revolution did actually take 
place when Her-Hor, or Peh-Hor, the 
priest of Amen-Ra, ascended the 
throne, and founded the twenty-first 
dynasty ; and we find accordingly the 
name of this same high priest among 
the names inscribed on the mummies. 
Nor is this all, for among the other 
interments in the grotto of the Lady 
An, almost all are those of the family 
of the usurper. 

But we have still to account for that 
suspicious N on the breast of Rameses, 
and for the style of his coffin ; and the 
inscriptions on the other mummies are 
amply sufficient for the purpose. On 
several are found records of periodical 
“ restorations,”’—restorations, that is, 
exactly in the sense of the modern 
architectural use of that deceptive 
word, and consisting, like contempo- 
rary works of the kind, in endeavours, 
more or less successful, according to 
the cleverness of the imitator, to imi- 
tate or improve upon the original. 
There may be, and probably is, some 
such record among the grave-clothes 
of Rameses, but his mummy has not 
yet been unrolled. 

We now cross the room and find be- 
hind another barricade a very different 
class of coffins. These contain the 
remains of the descendants of Her-Hor, 
and among them those in particular of 
Netzem-Maut, his wife, and of Pe- 
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Netzem, his successor. Evidently 
this was the family burial-place. 
Here is the heathen funeral pall, em- 
broidered with the bearings of Pe- 
Netzem. Here are hundreds of the 
little blue images which abound in 
every Egyptian grave. Here are great 
wigs of ceremony, jars for hearts, 
baskets of dried fruits, alabaster boxes 
of very precious ointment, and, in short, 
all the appointments of a first-class 
funeral as it was celebrated in the de- 
clining years of the Theban monarchy. 
There are a few objects, too, of a more 
personal and pathetic interest. The 
young princess, Isemkheb, at once the 
niece:and the wife of king Ra-men- 
Kheper, is accompanied in the tomb by 
the mummy of her pet gazelle. Near 
her is the body of Queen Ra-ma-Ka, 
her mother-in-law, who died in giving 
birth to the princess, Maut-em-hat. A 
long string of titles reads like a solemn 
mockery on the little mummy, scarce 
fifteen inches long, nestling in the 
flower-lined coffin beside her mother. 
One other royal or semi-royal person- 
age must be noticed. Zet-ptah-ef-aneh 
is a scion of the old family, a 
brother, possibly, or cousin of Queen 
Ra-ma-Ka, who is known to have 
brought a strain of the blue blood of 
Rameses into the veins of the priestly 
dynasty. The prince enjoyed, appa- 
rently, the favour of the usurpers, 
who put him into one of the priests’ 
offices, and assigned him a burial-place 
among themselves. 

So our long catalogue comes to an 
end, though without exhausting the 
objects or the names of interest which 
occur in this wonderful collection. M. 
Maspero and Herr Brugsch are about 
to publish a complete account of every- 
thing in French, accompanied with a 
series of photographs. In it will be 
found, among other curious notes, the 
height—or rather length—of every 
mummy. Raskenen, it seems, was 
among Egyptian kings like Saul in 
Israel. He measured six feet one inch, 
and very few of his descendants took 
after him in this particular. Aahmes, 


for instance, his grandson, measured 
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only five feet six inches, and the great 
Thothmes III. five feet seven inches. 
Thothmes II. approached the stature 
of his ancestor, but Sety I. was no 
more than five feet nine inches. It is 
satisfactory to learn that Rameses II. 
was taller than his father, and not like 
Thothmes III., our own William IIL, 
or a still greater warrior than either, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a little man, by 
any means, for his mummy wants but 
one inch of six feet. 

The historical results of this dis- 
covery are hardly equal to the arche- 
ological. We have learned much, no 
doubt, as to the styles of art of 
different periods. We have also 
learned something as to the hiero- 
glyphics and the language. We are 
able to make a connected pedigree 
of the “ priest-kings” who succeeded 
Her-Hor. But as to the revolution 
which placed that monarch on the 
throne, as to the truth or falsehood of 
the assertion that he came from the 
Delta, as to whether or not the Assy- 
rian invasion which Dr. Brugsch places 
about the time of Pe-Netzem, ever 
occurred at all—the discovery teaches 
us nothing. We find some potentates 
méntioned as kings who have been 
hitherto considered as priests, princes, 
or ministers ; and some whom we have 
deemed usurpers turn out to have had 
a hereditary right to the double crown. 
But mere names and titles and the 
domestic annals of royal families are 
hardly to be looked upon as history, 
and this discovery gives us little 
else. On the other hand we have, 
by inference, confirmation of some 
points of real historical importance. 
The greatest of these is the proof, 
already more than half proved by 
Mariette, that the eighteenth dynasty 
sprang directly from that of which 
Raskenen was the representative. It 
may be reckoned as the thirteenth or 
as the seventeenth, according to the 
taste and fancy of the historian ; but, 
without doubt, we have now a tangible 
proof that whether the fragment re- 
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lating to Apapi and Raskenen be a 
romance or a chapter of history, such 
a king as Raskenen actually did exist. 
He or his generals drove out the foreign 
kings —the Hyksos, perhaps — from 
Lower Egypt, and made themselves 
masters of the whole country. The 
opinion of Mariette that queen Aah- 
hotep was the daughter of Raskenen, 
and carried on the succession to her 
descendants, the Thothmes and Amen- 
hoteps of the eighteenth dynasty, is 
strongly supported. Yet we learn 
nothing as to why the two immediate 
predecessors of Rameses II. were held 
to have commenced a new dynasty 
distinct from the eighteenth, and little 
fresh light is thrown on the usages or 
laws regulating the royal succession. 

It is very clear that the usurping 
family of priest-kings reverenced and 
preserved the remains of their prede- 
cessors—even of kings as remote from 
tKeit own time as the emperor Charle- 
magne is from the emperor William. 
There must have been an object in 
this. It is probable that Her-Hor 
and Pe-Netzem would wish to identify 
themselves and their families with the 
glories of Thothmes and Rameses ; it 
is possible that when the usurper king 
married Ra-ma-Ka, a daughter of the 
ancient house, he felt himself entitled 
to claim affinity with her ancestors, 
and to offer filial reverence to their 
remains. Only the greater kings were 
selected for honour. Hor, Aay, Set- 
nacht, and the whole tribe of the later 
Rameses, are unnoticed. But we have 
evidence that even in the degenerate 
days of the twenty-first dynasty, with 
the Assyrians and the Ethiopians 
already hovering on the northern and 
southern frontiers, the Egyptians re- 
called the name of the king who over- 
ran Syria and Palestine as far at least 
as Aleppo, and preserved the memory 
of the conqueror who avenged the 
wrongs of Egypt upon Asia. 


W. J. Lorrie. 
Carro, Dec. 21, 1881. 
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THE FRENCH DETECTIVE POLICE. 


Some five or six years ago, being on a 
visit to Paris, I went to see a friend, 
a French gentleman I had known for 
many years, who, with his wife and 
only daughter lived aw second in a 
small house in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. I found the family one and 
all in the greatest possible excitement. 
During the night their domicile had 
been broken into, and property to the 
value of about 30,000 frances (1,200/.) 
consisting of plate, jewels, money, and 
bonds had been stolen. My friend 
was by no means a rich man, and the 
loss was to him a very serious one. 
The strange part of the affair was that 
no one seemed to have the slightest 
idea by whom, or how, the lost things 
had been taken. They were kept in 
a large iron-clamped chest, which was 
never moved out of the salle & manger, 
and which was found in its usual 
place next morning, but with the lock 
forced open. The servants of the 
family were only two in number, and 
consisted of an elderly man and his 
wife, who had been in the same ser- 
vice for more than ten years. They 
did not sleep on the same floor as 
their master and mistress; but, as is 
usual in Paris, occupied a room some 
stories higher in the mansarde or attic. 
They had a key by which to let them- 
selves in from the back stairs to the 
kitchen in the morning; but at the 
time of the robbery neither one nor 
other had been in the “dining-room 
where the chest was kept, until after 
my friend’s daughter had found out 
what had happened. The lady of the 
family had locked the chest, it was 
her usual habit, before she had retired 
to rest the previous night. The key 
was found hanging on a nail at the 
head of her bed, its usual place. The 


theft must have been committed be- 
tween 11 p.m., when the chest was 
locked, and 8 a.m. when her daughter 





discovered the loss. The concierge 
declared that no one save those who 
lived in the house, had passed his lodge 
during those hours. The door of the 
apartment opening on to the main 
staircase was found locked, and the 
key on the inside. Altogether it was 
a most mysterious business of which 
no one could make anything save that 
the property had vanished, therefore it 
must have been taken by some one. 

My friend resolved to go at once to 
the Rue de Jérusalem—the Scotland 
Yard of Paris—and ask the authorities 
to inquire into the matter. I sug- 
gested an agent de police or policeman 
from the nearest station might be 
called, but was told that that was not 
the way they did things in Paris. The 
policemen that keep order in the 
streets, and those whose business it is 
to discover what has become of stolen 
property, are two departments per- 
fectly distinct from eachother. Being 
anxious to see how our neighbours 
managed affairs of this kind, and 
whether they were better up to their 
work than our London detectives, I 
accompanied my friend to the Préfec- 
ture de Police, where he sent in his 
card, and we were at once ushered into 
the presence of a quiet-looking elderly 
gentleman, one of the sous-chefs of the 
department, who looked more like a 
bank manager, or head clerk in a large 
mercantile house, than a man whose 
occupation was to indicate where the 
thieves and others who were “ wanted” 
could be laid hands on. 

A Frenchman is nothing if he is 
not polite. The individual into whose 
sanctum we were shown welcomed us 
with a civility which nothing could 
exceed. He heard my friend’s story 
from first to last, made a few notes 
with a pen ina kind of diary which 
he had on his desk, and now and 
then asked a question or two respect- 
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ing the house and apartment which 
had been robbed, the servants, visitors, 
and other matters. But he did not 
detain us long. The interview was 
over in twenty minutes. The sous- 
chef then told my friend that he 
would send one of his subordinates 
to see the chest the next day. In the 
meantime would my friend prepare a 
list, and as minute a description as 
possible of the property that had been 
stolen? As a rule Frenchmen, no 
matter to what rank of life they 
belong, have the greatest possible 
respect for all who are in any way 
connected with the police, and never 
dream of disputing what they say ; 
but my friend was somewhat annoyed 
at what he deemed useless delay, and 
asked whether the police agent could 
not be sent at once. The sous-chef, 
however, overruled his objection, and 
said it was best for many reasons the 
agent should not go to the house till 
next day. “In the first place,” he 
said, “I do not wish any one but 
yourselves to know that the gentle- 
man who will call on you to-morrow 
is in any way connected with the 
police. He will send up a card, and 
you will be kind enough to receive 
him as a friend—talk to him of the 
robbery in the presence of your ser- 
vants as you would to any casual 
acquaintance.” He then turned “to 
me, and said, laughingly, “ We do not 
manage these affairs as you do in 
London. We don’t affche our police ; 
we don’t send constables (he pro- 
nounced the word “conestabel”’) to 
make a fuss and put every one on 
their guard; we like to do things 
quietly, the result is better.” He 
then bowed us out, and we took our 
departure, not over assured as to what 
the upshot of the affair would be. 

“Un monsieur qui désire vous voir,” 
said my friend’s man-servant next day, 
putting a card into his master’s hand, 
just as we were finishing our mid-day 
meal, and a gentleman-like, middle- 
aged man was shown in, 

He was close shaved as to the chin 
and upper lip, but wore small whiskers, 


more like an English man of business 
of ten years ago than a native of /a 
belle France. He was well but not 
fashionably dressed, and carried a 
small cane, with which he kept gently 
tapping his boot when not speaking. 
While the servant was in the room he 
confined his conversation to generali- 
ties, and gave his opinions freely on 
the political subjects of the day. 
When my friend spoke of the robbery 
and pointed to the chest out of which 
the property had been taken, he 
merely glanced at it, looked at the 
lock for a moment, and turned the 
conversation. 

He asked Madame to call her maid 
and talk to her on some indifferent 
subject. This was done, and I watched 
his face during the time the woman 
was present ; but he merely looked at 
her once, and continued talking to 
mes~ 
The only point on which he seemed 
really anxious, was to obtain a fuller 
description of the articles lost than 
that he had been already furnished 
with. 

My friend offered to give him 
details then and there, but he de- 
clined to wait for it, on the plea 
that by prolonging his visit he 
might arouse suspicion amongst the 
servants. We suggested meeting him 
near the Rue de Jérusalem ; but he 
laughed at the idea, saying that if he 
were once seen near the police-office 
his occupation would be gone, as he 
would be no longer of any real use as 
an agent of the police. So an appoint- 
ment was made to meet at the Café 
du Helder on the Boulevards, where 
a more detailed description of the lost 
property should be given to him. He 
then took his leave, but asked me to 
accompany him down stairs, so as to 
impress the concierge with the idea 
that he was an acquaintance of some 
standing. Before arriving at the 
bottom, I found my friend had 
managed to dirty his coat in a man- 
ner which necessitated his turning 
into the concierge’s lodge to borrow 
a clothes-brush, thereby gaining an 
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opportunity of casting an eye round 
the small room and on its occupier. To 
me, being initiated, the object was 
palpable, though quite unsuspected by 
the individual in question. When the 
brushing was over we walked out to- 
gether, and in the course of conversa- 
tion we touched upon the way in 
which some persons can so disguise 
themselves as to hide their individu- 
ality from their most intimate friends. 

I expressed myself as being doubt- 
ful whether this could be really done, 
provided the parties to be deceived 
were on the look out for such decep- 
tion. My companion differed from 
me, and offered to disguise himself so 
effectually that he would, in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours, 
speak to me for at least ten minutes 
without arousing my suspicions. I 
accepted the challenge, and staked the 
price of a déjeuner at any café he 
would like to name. He agreed, and 
the very same day won the bet in the 
following manner. 

Shortly after leaving the detective, 
I met an old friend, who asked me to 
dine with him at Versailles that even- 
ing. I agreed to do so, but could not 
leave Paris as early as my friend in- 
tended to do, and therefore told him I 
should go down by the 5.30 train from 
the Gare St. Lazare. I did so; and 
as I got into a first-class carriage, I 
remarked a short, gentlemanly-looking 
man, with white hair, who followed 
me into the same compartment. 
Frenchman-like, he began to talk 
about things in general, and we 
chatted, more or less, nearly all the 
way to Versailles. When within ten 
minutes or so of our destination, my 
new friend quietly took off his hat, 
pulled off a wig, got rid of a moustache, 
and to my utter amazement sat re- 
vealed before me as my friend the 
detective! How he had managed to 
find out that I was going to Versailles 
—which I had no idea of myself 
when I left him—or how he had 
so effectually concealed his appear- 
ance, that I sitting within three feet 
of him, had no idea he was the man I 


had left some four hours previously, 
are problems which I cannot solve. 
The detective himself only laughed 
when I asked him how he had contrived 
it. He was evidently greatly flattered 
at the amazement I displayed; but 
beyond showing me with some pride 
his wig and moustache, he was very 
reticent, and would enter into no de- 
tails. That he had fairly won the 
breakfast there could be no doubt, but 
he said he would rather; put off the 
event until he could see his way as to 
whether or not he should be able to 
recover a part or the whole of the pro- 
perty which my friend had lost. We 
then parted, he taking the train back 
to Paris, I going on to the house 
where I was engaged to dine. 

This was on the Thursday evening. 
On the Monday, about 11 a.m, the 
waiter of the hotel where I was stay- 
ing told me that a gentleman wished 
to speak to me. He was shown up, 
and this time the detective was not 
disguised. He told me that for reasons 
which I would learn later, he thought 
it better to come to me than to go to 
my friend’s house in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. He said he had good 
news ; for that he believed the greater 
part of the stolen property had been 
recovered, and asked me to go to the 
Prefecture de Police on the following 
day, about 2 p.m.,and to take my 
friend with me. We did so, and 
found that what the detective had 
told me was true. Amongst other 
valuables that had been stolen was a 
canvas bag containing between two 
and three hundred napoleons. These 
had disappeared ; but the jewelry, the 
plate, and, what was still more sur- 
prising, the bonds, payable, as all such 
documents are in France, au porteur 
(to the bearer), had been found, and 
were ready for my friend to identify. 
This was easily done, but nothing was 
allowed to be touched for the present, 
as it would have to be sworn to at the 
trial which would shortly take place. 
When my friend returned home, he 
found that while he was at the Pré- 
fecture the concierge had been arrested 
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for conniving at the theft, and in the 
lodge were found, in a hidden cup- 
board, the bag containing the money. 
In a word, without fuss, publicity, or 
loss of time, the whole of the property 
which had been stolen a week before 
was in the hands of the police. In ten 
days more the trial was over. The 
concierge and two of his relations were 
each condemned to five years of tra- 
vauxz forcés (penal servitude), my 
friend got back the whole of his 
property, and, what to me as an 
Englishman seemed much more ex- 
traordinary, the total expense of the 
proceedings came to something like 
100 franes (4/.). Even this payment 
was nearly all voluntary, for my friend 
insisted upon making a small present 
to the detective, who had done his 
work so well, 

To give any details as to how the 
valuables were found, or how the 
robbery was traced to the concierge, is 
not in my power. The French police 
are invariably very reticent, particu- 
larly in cases like the one I have at- 
tempted to describe. They have a 
theory that publicity on such occa- 
sions is a very great mistake and 
hinders justice. I called with my 
friend upon the sous-chef to thank him 
for the trouble he had taken. He was 
a very intelligent person, and evidently 
a man of education. He had been in 
England on business connected with 
his office, and spoke very freely about 
our police, and their way of doing 
business. He considered that such of 
the force as were employed in main- 
taining public order as among the 
very best in Europe. But of our de- 
tective system he had a very low 
opinion. As he said very truly, no 
sooner is a robbery committed in Eng- 
land than the utmost publicity is given 
to the whole affair, and the thieves 
are as well aware of what steps are 
being taken to unravel the matter as 
the police themselves. It is true that 
a certain number of our police wear 
plain clothes instead of uniform, but 
it is certain that these are as well 
known to the criminal classes of Lon- 


don as their brethren who wear blue 
tunics and helmets. 

In Paris the detective who is en- 
gaged in tracing crime is, so to speak, 
hidden from public view. He rarely 
goes even to the Préfecture de Police, 
he has his order given him either by 
a confidential agent or by a letter 
written in cipher. He mixes in 
society and meets all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, but his occupation is 
known to very few persons indeed. 
So much is this the case that the 
French detectives very seldom know 
each other, that is to say, Monsieur 
A. may be very well acquainted with 
Monsieur B., but neither of them 
know that the other is employed by 
the police. I was told by one of the 
authorities in the Rue de Jérusalem 
that in London the undiscovered rob- 
beries are to those that are discovered 
in proportion of three to one. If 
the French police are right in their 
statements the larger the robbery that 
takes place in Paris the greater chance 
there is of its being found out, whereas 
in London we know the exact contrary 
to be the case. 

The contrast between the detective 
systems of Scotland Yard and the Rue 
de Jérusalem struck me very forcibly 
a few months after the events nar- 
rated above. I happened to be ona 
visit to a country house not very far 
from London, when the hostess and 
one of her guests were plundered of 
their respective jewel cases. The rob- 
bery took place in the afternoon when 
nearly every one belonging to the house 
was away ata fancy bazaar held in the 
neighbouring town. The discovery 
was made about 7 p.M., when the ladies 
went up stairs to dress for dinner. The 
master of the house at once telegraphed 
to Scotland Yard, and early next morn- 
ing two detectives came down. The 
servants were examined one by one, 
and an old laundress, who had been 
some years in the family, and who 
bore an excellent character, was ar- 
rested, as she had been seen during 
the afternoon in one of the bedrooms 
that had been robbed, only, however, 
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to be released next morning, when it 
was proved that she knew nothing of 
the affair. Then followed a good deal 
of what may be called quiet bluster on 
the part of the police officers, but no- 
thing seemed to come of it, and to 
this day the robbery has been one of 
those problems of rascality which 
seem never likely to be solved. 

The French detectives have cer- 
tainly not a very high opinion of their 
English confréres. They say that no- 
thing can exceed the politeness with 
which they are received whenever 
business calls them to London ; but 
they argue that our whole system is 
based on wrong principles, and that 
the authorities are too much occupied 
with attempting to find out petty 
offenders to be able to cope with crimes 
of any magnitude. The detective 
who was employed by my friend in 
Paris, related me an anecdote that 
caused him much amusement, but 
which I fear is only a picture of what 
often takes place in this metropolis. 
He said that on one occasion when he 
was over in London on business, on 
going from the Strand to Bow Street 
Police Office, he saw three or four 
men, who looked like grooms or coach- 
men out of livery, standing under the 
portico of the Lyceum Theatre, look- 
ing over, and comparing their respec- 
tive notebooks. They were perfectly 
well-behaved and quiet, but a couple 
of policemen suddenly appeared and 
took them into custody. Much aston- 
ished, the Frenchman made up his 
mind th they were guilty of some 
political offence. He followed them to 
Bow Street, and there found out that 
they had been guilty of betting! They 
were taken before the sitting magis- 
trate, and fined. One of them not 
being able to pay his fine was sent to 
prison for a month. A few hours 
later, the detective, being in the same 
locality, saw the identical policemen 
who had taken the men into custody, 
very busy keeping order amongst a 
great number of cabs and broughams 
that were waiting outside a large 
handsomely-built mansion, at the door 


of which several well-dressed men 
were standing, talking very eagerly. 
Many of them had small books in 
their hands, and were making notes. 
Thinking that some important public 
meeting was taking place, the French- 
man asked one of the policemen who 
these persons were, and what was the 
building out of which so many gentle- 
men were coming and going. He was 
told that the house was the Victoria, 
the great betting club, and that the 
gentlemen were book-makers, who 
lived by the profession of betting. 
After what he had seen some hours 
before, this explanation astonished 
him not a little. 

There is in fact one thing connected 
with the London police which French- 
men who follow the same occupation 
are unable to understand; and that is 
the amount of diligence and care that 
the former work upon, what may be 
called the detection of certain so-called 
crimes, which, when all is said and 
done, are only breaking through con- 
ventional regulations. As my detec- 
tive friend in Paris said to me, if our 
employés of Scotland Yard took half 
as much pains to find the outs and ins 
of the classes who live by thieving, as 
they do to convict publicans in whose 
houses a glass of ale has been drunk 
after hours, the general public of 
London would benetit greatly by their 
knowledge. But, so the officials of the 
Rue de Jérusalem say, as it is there 
is far more zeal shown to bring the 
keeper of a public-house before the 
magistrates because he may have kept 
his house open a few minutes after 
midnight, or because he sold a little 
gin between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday, than there is in attempting to 
discover what has become of the 
plunder taken on a scale, and with an 
audacity, which amuses every one. 
The French detectives pride them- 
selves upon knowing the whereabouts 
of all those who prey upon their fellow- 
men ; and as a proof of this they 
seldom fail in putting their hand upon 
both the thieves and what the latter 
have stolen. With us a detective is 
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merely a policeman who has changed 
his blue uniform for a not very well 
made suit of plain clothes. The French 
detectives told me that they are never 
employed to arrest any one, and never, 
or as rarely as possible, appear before 
the criminal classes in their true 
character. They are merely the dogs 
who hunt out and point where the 
game is to be found ; but they never 
handle the guns by which the birds 
are shot. So much so is this the case, 
that even when thieves or other crimi- 
nals are brought up for trial, they very 
rarely appear as witnesses against 
them. They indicate where testimony 
to convict the offenders wil! be found ; 
and there their functions cease. I was 
told at the Rue de Jérusalem that 
different detectives are employed to 
find out the perpetrators of different 
kinds of crimes. Thus one man may 
be a good hand at working out the 
why, the where, the when, and the by 
whom of a case of murder; but be 
quite out of his element in trying 
to detect the particulars concerning a 
robbery. Again, if the plunder taken 
consists chiefly of jewels or plate, 
there are detectives who are better up 
as to where the things have gone to, 
and by whom they have been taken, 
than others, whose spécialité, so to 
speak, lies more with deeds, bonds, 
or other documents of the kind. A 
really good detective is looked upon 
by his superiors as a most valuable 
official; and if successful with the 
work put into his hands, is invariably 
paid a very handsome salary. But if 
one of them gets known by the crimi- 
nal classes of Paris to be what he is, 
his usefulness is considered to be at 
an end. The training of these men 
before they are considered as per- 
fectly efficient, is by no means a matter 
of play or amusement. Some of them 
are—at their own request of course— 
sent for a short time to penal servi- 
tude, and go through a certain period 


of the greatest hardship which any 
living being can endure, for the sole 
purpose of becoming well acquainted 
with the most rascally of the criminal 
classes. Others are sent to live as 
thieves, with thieves, in what Paris- 
ians call “Jes quartiers excentriques de 
Paris.” Many of them speak other 
languages than their own, and do so 
with fluency ; whilst of the latter not 
a few have picked up an excellent 
knowledge of English by “ loafing ””— 
under orders of course from their 
chiefs—for some time in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester and Soho squares. 

As a contrast to this, I may be 
allowed to mention an incident re- 
garding our own police who are em- 
ployed, or who are supposed to be 
employed, as detectives. Not many 
months past I was having my shoes 
cleaned outside the Charing Cross 
Statf™, when I noticed two well- 
built, well-set-up, active-looking men 
standing near me. They were in 
plain clothes, and yet their dress 
was so much alike that they might 
almost be said to be in uniform. 
I remarked to a friend who was with 
me that they looked like soldiers 
of the guards in mufti. Upon 
this the youngster—a mere boy, 
certainly not more than twelve or 
thirteen years of age—who was brush- 
ing away at my feet, looked up at me, 
winked, and said— ‘No, sir, them 
beant soldiers; they’s detectives, they 
is.” “How do you know?” said L 
“ Oh, sir,” was the answer, “‘ we knows 
all them plain-clothes officers. They 
try to look like other folks ; but it’s 
no good. We can tell them as well as 
if they wore helmets and blue coats.” 
I said nothing ; but I thought, as I 
think, that there could be little use in 
a detective force of which the members 
were so perfectly well known to the 
habitués of the streets. 


M. Larve MEason. 
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AN OLD MINIATURE. 


“You showed me, Rob, the other day 
A miniature so full of grace 

That it hath stol’n my heart away— 
I long again to see that face. 


“Find it for me before I go. 

The eyes had caught the heav’nly hue, 
The proud lips gave you Cupid’s bow, 

The brow was steadfast, strong, and true. 


“ A regal robe she seemed to wear, 
In newest fashion of our day ; 

And on her neck, so nobly fair, 
Splendid old-fashioned laces lay.” 


“T'll look, my boy. Was it this one? 
(Her eye is blue as China ware) ; 

Or this? (Her face is like the sun), 
Stay! Here’s the likeness I dare swear.” 


“No; none of those, Rob; none of those. 
That's Lizzie Courtenay, this is Jane ; 

I know her well—and little Rose: 
Good creatures, though they're rather vain. 


“°Twas none of these did steal my heart ; 
For them I never breathed a sigh ; 

Or, sleeping, wakened with a start 
From thrilling dreams that they were nigh. 
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“Oh, seek once more the portrait rare; 
In yonder cabinet it lay ; 

Then breathe my lady’s name, and where 
Her knight may follow her to-day.” 


“Your fond impatience urges me 

To seek the fair enchantress’ face— 
Yet here lies all my gallery ; 

Not one is absent from its place ; 


“Or only one an artist friend 
Begged as a loan from me last night: 
It lies apart, half packed to send— 
Glance at it ere we lose the light. 


“What! That is she? Oh strange weird fate! 
My boy, your stricken heart lies low 

Before the lovely Countess Kate, 
Who died a hundred years ago!” 
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“ THE STAGE AS IT IS.” 


Unoer this title Mr. Irving delivered, 
towards the close of last year, an ad- 
dress to the Philosophical Institution 
at Edinburgh. He had been invited 
to open the annual session of the 
Society—a high compliment both to 
the individual and his profession—and 
his remarks on so felicitous a subject 
were naturally anticipated with con- 
siderable interest, and heard, we may 
be sure, with no less. The circum- 
stances of place, subject, and speaker, 
could not but have given an import- 
ance and piquancy to words even 
less animated tkan those in which 
Mr. Irving addressed an audience from 
whom he had already received so 
many and such substantial proofs of 
regard. It would have been hard indeed 
if, under such very happy and assuring 
conditions, Mr. Irving had not felt to 
their full all thosestimulating influences 
with which a cordial and sympathetic 
audience can inspire even the least 
practised speaker. And that he did 
feel them is clearly shown by the free- 
dom and fertility of his speech, its 
buoyancy and unreservedness, even by 
the little touches, here and there, of 
what one may be permitted without 
offence to call self-sufficiency, in the 
circumstances so very natural. But, 
in those same circumstances, it was also 
perhaps impossible that he should not 
sometimes forget, or seem to forget, 
that he was necessarily regarding a 
very large and important subject from 
one point of view only. He, an actor, 
was expatiating to his audience on the 
great worth and influence of the 
theatre as an elevating factor in the 
sum of human civilization. He held 
the field alone and unopposed, and he 
held it in very masterly style. But 
there is, of course, another point of 
view from which the subject must also 
be regarded, if there is to be any 


seriousness, any fixed purpose in 
our regard —- the point necessarily 
taken by the public, by that intel- 
ligent and impartial section of the 
public, without whose humanising and 
co-operating influence, as no one than 
Mr, Irving has better reason to know, 
the theatre can never be all that he 
claims for it, all that he, and others like 
him, are doing so much, no doubt, to 
make it. And it may perhaps be found 
neither uninteresting nor unfruitful to 
consider a little what proportion these 
two views bear to each other, wherein 
they differ (if any difference there may 
be), and how those differences may be 
reconciled. An actor is so often con- 
demned to bear in silence from others 
unformed or intemperate criticism, 
that of all men he is entitled to a full 
and careful hearing when he comes 
forward in his turn to play the 
critic. 

It had been as well, let us say at 
the outset, for many reasons, if Mr. 
Irving had not indulged in quite so 
copious an apologia pro arte sud. For, 
true as it may be, the assertion with 
which he starts—“ no apology for the 
stage; none is needed; it has but to 
be named to be honoured ’’—cannot 
but seem to some minds a little dis- 
counted by the elaborate insistence 
with which he straightway proceeds 
to press this fact. And really it is 
all so much beside the question. No 
doubt the state of unrivalled happi- 
ness and splendour in which, as we are 
told, our actors now habitually move, 
is very gratifying to them; and, if it 
can be shown to have a salutary in- 
fluence on their art, very gratifying to 
us, the public, who are not concerned 
with them, but with their art. As 
Mr. Irving has with admirable good 
sense observed, theatrical enterprise 
must be carried on as a business, or it 
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will fail as an art ; and the essential 
conditions of its success as an art are, 
that its followers should know their 
business as artists. It is primarily a 
simple question of demand and supply. 
The public require, and are willing to 
pay liberally for good acting, or for 
such acting, at least, as may at the 
time satisfy that many-sided and some- 
what curious quality known as the 
public taste. If our actors can supply 
this it is no more a public concern on 
whose visiting-lists their names may 
appear, than it is what church they 
may frequent, or what may be their 
opinion on the historical value of the 
books of Moses. There will always, 
of course, be certain foolish persons 
who, to gratify their own vanity, will 
attach themselves to the train of a 
popular actor, as of any other indi- 
vidual who may happen for his hour 
to take the public eye. But if the 
clear and serious current of interest, 
which has now begun to set once more 
towards the theatre, is to endure, it 
must be understood and accepted that 
what the theatre needs is not fine 
ladies and gentlemen, but good actors 
and actresses. Let us have them 
first, and let the others follow, here- 
after as may be. There seems rather 


a disposition in certain quarters to. 


ignore this very obvious and vital 
truth ; and this must be our apology 
for inflicting on our readers so many 
words upon a matter in itself of so 
little grace, and even less worth. 
Welcome, to borrow Mr. Irving’s 
words, welcome, indeed, be the return 
of good sense and good taste! but the 
return.to our stage will never be quite 
accomplished till all such ignoble 
springs of triumph are closed for ever. 

But let us return to the other and 
less personal part of Mr. Irving’s 
address. For here it is, of course, 
that the real interest centres ; here it 
is, when he leaves the individual, and 
turns to the stage itself—to the stage, 
not as a vantage-ground for private 
ambition or display, but as a source 
of intellectual and refreshing pleasure 
to the world—it is here that his words 

No. 268.—voL. XLv. 


are really worth considering, even 
when least in harmony with the judg- 
ment and experience of others. 

He starts with the reasons for his 
choice of subject, the stage as it is, 


“ Because it is very cheap and empty honou. 
that is paid to the in the abstract, and 
withheld from the theatre as a working insti- 
tution in our midst. Fortunately there is less 
of this than there used to be. It arose partly 
from intellectual superciliousness, partly from 
timidity as to moral contamination. To boast 
of being able to appreciate Shakespeare more 
in reading him than in seeing him acted used to 
be a common method of affecting special intel- 
lectuality. I hope this delusion—a gross and 

itiful one as to most of us—has almost abso- 
utely died out. It certainly conferred a very 
cheap badge of superiority on those who en- 
tertained it. It seemed to each of them an 
inexpensive opportunity of worshipping him- 
self on a pedestal. But what did it amount 
to? It was little more than a conceited and 
featherheaded assumption that an un 
reader, whose mind is usually full of far other 
thi will see on the instant all that has 
been developed in hundreds of years by the 
— of a studious and enthusiastic pro- 
ession.” 


This is perhaps a little too much in 
what our great master of literary 
manners has termed the eruptive 
style; but, as we have said, it is not 
every day the actor gets the chance of 
playing the critic, and, moreover, it is 
of course, very natural that he should 
be pleased to find reasons why people 
should come to the theatre instead of 
sitting at home. Let all allowances 
then be made ; but even with all allow- 
ances, does not Mr. Irving beg his 
question here a little too boldly? If 
one could be always sure of seeing 
Shakespeare’s plays well acted—well 
acted in every part and every scene ; 
if one could always be sure of seeing 
them, and not other people’s versions 
of them—that were, indeed, a different 
matter. But this is not so; no one 
can be more conscious than Mr. Irving 
himself that it is not so. He must 
know, his experience both as actor and 
manager must have taught him only 
too surely that Shakespeare’s plays are 
not always acted very weil. It can be 
no very gross nor pitiful delusion to 
think it possible sometimes to appre- 

x 
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ciate Shakespeare better by reading his 
work as he wrote it, than by hearing 
it, other than as he wrote it, mouthed 
and mangled by a bad actor. No 
doubt an unprepared reader, with his 
mind usually full of far other things, 
will not see on the instant the full 
truth and power and delicate beauty 
of Shakespeare ; no one, we may fairly 
suppose, would profess to grasp in a 
moment of time all that a studious and 
enthusiastic profession has evolved 
out of centuries of thought. But the 
reader who really loves and studies his 
Shakespeare in all probability has had 
—one is inclined to say, indeed, must 
have had—a certain preparation ; his 
mind is probably to a certain extent 
familiar with things bearing some 
affinity to those of which Shakespeare 
treats. And so, when we are told to 
recognise the vast advantages which 
“a practised actor, impregnated, by 
the associations of his life and by 
study, with all the practical and 
critical skill of his profession,’ must 
necessarily have over the simple reader, 
we naturally ask what are those asso- 
ciations? we naturally wish to be as- 
sured of that critical skill, before 
allowing at haphazard that they must 
necessarily be such as to fit the actor 
to understand and interpret Shake- 
speare better than all other sorts and 
conditions of men. It is difficult to 
believe that all the associations with 
which an actor’s mind must necessarily 
in these days be so largely impregnated 
can have the ennobling and fertilising 
effect that is here claimed for them. 
It is difficult not to imagine that his 
mind, if any mind, must sometimes be 
full of far other things than thoughts 
of Shakespeare. The humours of mo- 
dern comedy, for example, can surely 
not stand as an entirely good schooling 
for the humours of Falstaff or Beatrice, 
nor modern sentiment as an entirely 
good schooling for the pathos of Lear 
or Desdemona. Again, all that the 
actor’s study has developed in these 
hundreds of years—which is to say, 
not quite three—does not certainly 
commend itself to readers, studious 


also according to their lights, and 
enthusiastic, after a different fashion. 
When one finds for example that these 
centuries of development have ordained 
that Othello should tear to indistin- 
guishable tatters the incomparable 
speech over the body of his murdered 
wife ; when one finds that the soft and 
dainty Viola should receive the token 
of Olivia’s misplaced love with the 
coarse appreciation of a Tearsheet ; one 
has but to’turn to the book to see how 
false, how fatally false and ignoble 
must be the use that can breed such 
habits ; and surely, then, the reader 
may be pardoned for suspecting that, 
in such instances at least, he can get 
from his own study a truer Shakespeare 
than any the actor who follows custom 
so slavishly can show him. 

It is a common saying that because 
Shakespeare wrote for the stage, it is 
foolish to pretend that he reads better 
than he acts, to use a theatrical form 
of speech. That actors should have 
from time immemorial been strenuous 
supporters of this dictwm is most natu- 
ral; but others than actors have also 
ranged themselves on the same side. 
Among the most recent, if we do not 
mistake his meaning, is Mr. Alfred 
Austin, in the eloquent eulogy on the 
dramatic, as the highest and most com- 
prehensive form of poetry, which he 
has pronounced in the preface to his 
tragedy of Savonarola. But we can- 
not think this is so, entirely and with- 
out any reservation. 

For we should remember what that 
stage was for which Shakespeare wrote, 
and what the time. The stage of 
Elizabeth represented all that the 
circulating libraries, the magazines, 
the newspapers of Victoria represent. 
It was the literature of the time 
and the people. Yet Shakespeare, 
as Goethe so shrewdly said, as Lamb 
said—surely nocunjust nor niggard 
critics of the theatre—was not truly 
a theatre-poet. He wrote for the 
theatre, because it was the quickest 
and the surest way of reaching comfort 
and independence, the quickest and 
the surest way of getting at the ear of 
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the public. But one has only to read 
his plays to see how at times the 
theatre passes altogether from his 
thoughts; the stage is too narrow, 
then—then, as Goethe said, the whole 
visible world is too narrow for his 
great mind. And, by applying the 
same test, one can no less clearly see 
how at other times the theatre, despite 
its freedom from the rules and con- 
ventionalities of to-day, did, if not 
exactly (as Mr. Austin says it did 
not) cramp his genius and curtail his 
fancy, certainly a little pervert and 
degrade both. One can hardly doubt 
that, had he been writing otherwise 
than for the stage, he would have 
given us rather less of that style of 
writing which has been justly styled 
detestable, though Shakespeare had signed 
it a thousand times. It can hardly be 
necessary to quote again the well-known 
lines in which he has given utterance 
to his own feelings on this subject.’ 
Yet his plays, such as he wrote them, 
were acted then without let or hind- 
rance. They cannot be so acted now. 
It is not the refinement of speech and 
manners that stands only in their way. 
There are so many other obstacles. 
There is this, for example, to borrow 
Mr. Irving’s words, that the minds 
people mostly carry with them now 
to the theatre are so unprepared, so 
full of far other things ; they have so 
much to do, so little time to do it in. 
The hours they can spare for the 
theatre are so few, and of these hours 
so much time is wasted in elaborate 
preparations of scenery, in elaborate 
changes of costume. Without Quin’s 
high plume and Oldfield’s petticoat, 
Oldfield has still less grace now, and 
Quin less dignity than in the days of 
Pope. Take, for example, the play of 
Antony and Cleopatra; there is not 
much that Shakespeare wrote finer 
than this, yet in what fashion would 
this play now be placed upon the 
stage? In one act alone the scene 
would have to shift from Syria to 
Rome, from Rome to Alexandria, from 
Alexandria to Athens, from Athens 


1 Sonnets cx., cxi. 


back again to Rome, from Rome back 
again to Egypt, and so on;—what 
could a manager do here, governed, 
as of necessity he must be, by the ex- 
isting passion for profusion and correct- 
ness of scenic display? Or, take 
again, in the same play, the inimit- 
able scene on board Pompey’s galley 
between the tipsy Lepidus and the 
mocking Antony; take the scene 
where the clown brings into Cleopatra 
the “ pretty worm of Nilus ;” one can- 
not but ask oneself what some of our 
actors “impregnated with the associa- 
tions” of modern comedy might not 
make of such occasions for their hu- 
mour. To act Antony and Cleopatra, 
as Shakespeare wrote it, would be im- 
possible now ; yet who that reads it 
ever wishes it the shorter by so much 
as a single word? So, in Macbeth, in 
that ghastly banqueting scene, may 
not #h reader’s imagination possibly 
figure a more tremendous vision, than 
the stage, painting with visible flesh 
and blood, can show him? Zhe Ghost 
of Banquo enters and sits in Macbeth’s 
place—may not these simple words 
call up before the eye of the mind a 
more vivid counterfeit of that horrible 
shadow, its gory locks, its soulless 
orbs, than the visual eye can receive 
from the palpable reality of the stage ? 
What “ unreal mockery ” can there be 
in the ghost which bears “in compli- 
ment extern,” all the gross and tangi- 
ble properties of humanity, which must 
be as obvious to all the banqueters, as, 
unless the horror of the scene be 
brought to utter naught, we must 
understand it was but to the guilty 
vision of the murderer? And of the 
play of Hamlet, in which Mr. Irving 
has found his most popular part, if not, 
perhaps, quite his best. It is surely 
no very gross delusion to think that in 
the quiet of his study some reader, not 
unprepared nor pre-occupied, may, 
through Shakespeare’s own words, 
more closely track, more clearly com- 
prehend the shifts and currents of a 
mind here face to face with Nature, 
than by casual glimpses through the 
haze of the footlights, cramped and 
x2 
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vulgarised by the inevitable conditions 
of the theatre. 

These are the very common-places 
of the question, inevitable to the 
theatre in every age and every circum- 
stance. Let us take another point, 
more directly appicable to our own 
day. Whatever else of the actor's 
art may come by nature, elocution 
and declamation most certainly do 
not. They must be taught and /earnt. 
Now it is on this place, on the lack of 
these indispensable arts, the very ru- 
diments of their profession, that one 
lays one’s finger as on the fatal defect 
of our modern actors, with all their 
many and sterling qualities. Yet 
without them, without the knowledge 
of these arts, who shall deliver the 
verse of Shakespeare? ‘“ Shake- 
speare”’—and the praise, let it be 
remembered, is the praise of a 
foreigner, a Frenchman, M. Henry 
Cochin, so that an Englishman may 
quote it with no unbecoming pride, 
“Shakespeare is not only the king of 
the realm of thought, he is also the 
king of poetic rhythm and _ style. 
Shakespeare has succeeded in giving 
us the most varied, the most harmoni- 
ous verse which has ever sounded 
upon the human ear since the verse 
of the Greeks.” Yes, indeed he 
has; we may read it as he wrote it 
all of us, the humblest individual in his 
study along with the most brilliant 
interpreter that ever trod the boards. 
But, alas, where is the actor who can 
catch the note of this divine music, 
who will fill our ears with the mingled 
strength, fluidity, and sweetness of 
what the same authority has so finely 
called “the majestic English iambic.” 
the stately march of such verse as— 


“Tn the dark backward and abysm of time,” 
or— 
“This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 


The pathos, strong as death and deeper 

thau the grave, that throbs through 

dying Hamlet’s words— 

‘* Tf thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity a while, s 


And in this harsh world draw thy breath in 
pain, 
To tell my story.” 


The splendid assurance of glory 

that rings like a trumpet through 

that noble prelude to the thunder of 

Agincourt— 

** And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 
From this day to the ending of the world, 


But we in it shall be remembered, 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers.” 


The delicate loveliness and grace, the 
incomparable charm of that natural 
magic which is Shakespeare’s divinest 
gift, breathing like their own violets 
through the melody of that matchless 
flower-piece— 


“ 


odils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


Nay, and his prose too ; for the prose 
of Shakespeare is in its kind as various 
and as perfect to its purpose; the 
prose of Shylock and Hamlet and 
Duke Vincentio and Iago; of Bene- 
dick and Rosalind and Falstaff. As 
matters now stand, we must indeed 
be pardoned for thinking that it is 
possible to get the real essence of such 
things, to savour them more finely and 
completely through the commonplace 
and colourless medium of a printed 
text, than in the “wild and whirling 
words” that pour, without form, 
void, from the mouth of the actor, 
who, whatever the sum of his 
natural talents may be, has never 
mastered the first principles of his 
art—has never learnt to speak his 
own language. And if indeed such 
knowledge cannot be taught in schools, 
but must come by practice and experi- 
ence, in heaven’s name let it come 
quickly, for we have waited for it 
long. 
* Son of the world, oh, those years, 
But, while we wait, allow our tears!” 


We are not, to borrow the words of 
Charles Lamb, who has indeed treated 


this matter with such truth and 
thoroughness as to need no second 
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hand—we are not arguing that Shake- 
speare’s plays should not be acted, but 
how far they are made another thing by 
being acted. It must in some degree 
have been so always ; it must have been 
so even in the first youth and fresh- 
ness of the new England of Elizabeth ; 
in that simpler state of society when 
men were but as children with a larger 
variety of ideas; when they sat in 
their rude theatres, admiring, won- 
dering, trembling, laughing much, but 
reasoning little, comparing little, ap- 
plying no rule of thumb, asking not 
could this have been, or would not that 
have happened otherwise. How much 
more must it be so now?!—now, with 
our minds impregnated with all the 
philosophy, the science, the critical 
training, the practical application of 
three centuries of ever-widening civili- 
zation! In the finest workings of the 
poet there must ever be a grace be- 
yond the reach of the stage. The 
imagination only can follow him, 


‘* Sailing with supreme dominion,” 


far above the petty confines of that 
earth to which our bodies, the bodies 
even of the best actors, must keep. 
Reduced to the material compass of 
the theatre, the most ethereal visions, 
the most delicate graces of his fancy, 
cannot but lose something of their 
radiancy, cannot but acquire a certain 
touch of grossness, of human sub- 
stance and human infirmity. Yet the 
creations of Shakespeare in the hands 
of a capable actor—an actor who can 
not only understand the poet, but 
give his understanding, as we have 
before said, proper voice and expres- 
sion — must always, even in their 
theatrical form, give the highest and 
purest pleasure it is in the power of 
the stage to impart. So far all will 
go along with Mr. Irving, whose 
worthiest praise indeed it is that he 
has done what in him lies to bring 
back to us this truth after so long a 
period of intellectual sleep. It is 
only when we find him indulging in 
such rhapsodies as these:—“It is 
acting chiefly that can open to others, 


with any spark of Shakespeare’s mind, 
the means of illuminating the world. 
Only the theatre can realise to us in a 
lifelike way what Shakespeare was to 
his own time... . S belongs 
to the stage for ever, and his glories 
must always inalienably belong to it” 
—it is then that we cannot but ask 
ourselves whether the speaker does 
not perhaps protest a little too much ; 
that we cannot but smile to think, 
remembering his own feelings, what 
Shakespeare would himself have said 
to such a form of panegyric; and 
smiling, perhaps we murmur to our- 
selves the words of his own Celia— 
“Q wonderful, wonderful, and most 
wonderful wonderful! and yet again 
wonderful, and after that, out of 
all whooping!” No: let the actor 
have his pedestal, by all means ; 
of all who labour for the public 
pledStre none deserves it more; 
let him take his place among the 
Cibbers, the Centlivres, and the 
Cowleys, the Sheridan Knowles, the 
Colmans, and the Reynolds, among 
the spirits who wrote with their eyes 
fixed ever upon him, and who, without 
him, have no abiding-place among us. 
But he must not think to stand beside 
Shakespeare. The glories of Shake- 
speare belong not to the stage, but 
to the world. 

Still, as Mr. Irving justly observes, 
there is only one Shakespeare; and 
though there are comparatively few 
dramatists “sufficiently classic to be 
read with close attention, there is a 
great deal of average dramatic work 
excellently suited for representation.” 
And again: “If, because Shakespeare 
was good reading, people were to give 
the cold shoulder to the theatre, the 
world would lose all the vast advan- 
tage that comes to it through the 
dramatic faculty in forms not rising 
to essentially literary excellence.” 
Now, here we get into the regions of 
common-sense. No one, indeed, as we 
think, gives, or wishes to give, “the 
cold shoulder” to the theatre because 
Shakespeare “is good reading.” There 
is, and always probably will be, a sort 
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of mind that regards the theatre with 
aversion ; but this is not, we suspect, 
the sort that turns to Shakespeare’s 
pages either for its instruction or re- 
freshment. But there certainly is an 
abundance of work excellently fitted 
for dramatic representation which no 
one perhaps would greatly care to 
read—Lewis the Eleventh, for example, 
and the Corsican Brothers ; there are 
two plays that Mr. Irving has himself 
shown us are capable of giving great 
pleasure in their dramatic form to 
very many people who would possibly 
be but little interested in them for 
their literary qualities, were they ten 
times greater than they are. In plays 
of this class, and other plays that live 
by reason of their dramatic, their 
theatrical faculty, the actor may justly 
take to himself all the credit of their 
success. Here he may, with perfect 
propriety, strive “to place the author 
in new lights,” to give the “ personage 
being played an individuality, partly 
independent of, and yet consistent 
with, and rendering more powerfully 
visible the dramatist’s conception.” 
And it is to his handling of such 
work, we suspect, that the French 
critics who first employed the phrase, 
which Mr. Irving, of course, defends 
so vigorously, of an actor’s “creating 
a part,” would prefer to confine it. 
The poet creates ; the actor conceives. 
One can perfectly understand the 
phrase as employed on a Marguerite 
or a Gilberte, or even a Robert 
Macaire or a Ruy Blas ; but we doubt 
whether any one endowed with that 
nice taste and quick perception which 
is supposed to be the proper heritage 
of the French critic would have cared 
to apply the phrase to a Hamlet or a 
Lear, a Portia or a Lady Macbeth. 
The actor who attempts to give to 
such characters an individuality of his 
own, to place their author m a new 
light, may “create a part” indeed, 
but it will not perhaps be quite the 
part that the poet has himself created.’ 


1 Mr. Matthew Arnold, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century for August, 1879, ‘‘ On 
the French Play in London,” has a passage 


As It Is.” 


Mr. Irving has himself drawn for 
us the picture of an actor :— 


“To efficiency in the art of acting there 
should come a congregation of fine qualities. 
There should be considerable, though not ne- 
cessarily, systematic culture. There should 
be delicate instincts of taste cultivated, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to a of ex- 
treme and subtle nicety. There should bea 
power at once refined and strong, of both per- 
ceiving and expressing to others the significance 
of language, so that neither shades nor masses 
of meaning, so to speak, may be either lost or 
exaggerated, Above all, there should be a 
sincere and abounding sympathy with all that 
is good, and great, and inspiring. That sym- 
pathy, most certainly, must be under the con- 
trol and manipulation of art, but it must be 
none the less real and generous, and the 
artist who is a mere artist will stop short of 
the highest moral effects of his craft.” 


With some slight reservations, of 
no great weight, this is admirably 
true and well-expressed. But where 
may we find such actors? Where are 
we to find them while the man who 
can speak so wisely at one moment is 
at another found indulging in such a 
strain as this :— 


“There are some who acknowledge the 
value of improved status to themselves and 
their art, but who lament that there are now 
no schools for actors. This is a very idle 
lamentation. Every actor in full employment 
gets plenty of schooling, for the best schooling 
is practice, and there is no school so good as 
a well-conducted playhouse.” 


Alas! it is such talking as this, and 
this, which comes but a little before 
it, “the acting of plays has never yet 
even for a day been divorced from 
literary taste and skill,” that makes 
the condition of our stage, with all 


which very happily explains the real sense and 
limitation of this phrase. ‘‘ Great artists like 
Talma and Rachel, whose power as actors was 
Jar superior to the power as poets of the drama- 
tists whose work they were rendering, filled out 
with their own life and warmth the parts into 
which they threw themselves, gave body to 
what was meagre, fire to what was cold, and 
themselves supported the poetry of the French 
classic drama rather than were supported by 
it.” And again :—‘ French acting is so good 
that there are few pieces, excepting always 
those of Molitre, in the repertory of a company 
such as that which we have just seen, where 
the actors do not show themselves to be superior 
to the pieces they render, and to be worthy of 
better.” 
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its prosperity, with all its activity and 
enterprise, seem to many minds so 
hopeless of improvement. If our 
actors are to rest in happy satisfac- 
tion on such sayings as these, what 
chance can they have of ever drawing 
near even to Mr. Irving’s splendid 
ideal? Who can know better than 
he that every actor is not always in 
full employment? Who can know 
better than he that every untrained 
actor canhot leap at a bound into a 
well-conducted playhouse?! And who 
now has to pay for such schooling as 
Mr. Irving advocates, as too many of 
our young actors only get? What of 
us, the poor public, the vile corpus, on 
whom these painful experiments in 
schooling are made? It may be that 
the time has gone by for the establish- 
ment in England of such schools of 
acting as France can boast, even as the 
time has gone by for us to think to see 
in our midst such an institution as the 
French Academy. On this we can ven- 
ture no opinion ; this much only can we 
say, that we have no such schools, and 


1 When these words were written, the 
lamentable exhibition of folly and bad taste 
which has recently attended the appearance of 
an amateur on the public stage, had not taken 
place. 


we have a piteously large proportion 
of ungraced and rudimentary actors. 
Yet something surely might be done 
to spare our stage the painful scenes 
of incapacity and self-sufficiency it is 
now forced so frequently to exhibit. 
Or, at least, if nothing can be done, 
it were surely better to suffer us to 
regret in silence, than to proclaim 
in triumph from the house-tops that 
nothing need be done, that nothing 
shall be. 

Mr. Irving has done much, no doubt, 
much to gratify an intelligent taste if 
not yet wholly to satisfy it, much to 
revive and advance the worthier in- 
terests of the stage. But yet, how 
much remains todo! Even for him, 
with all his splendid successes, with 
all his untiring energy, with all his 
brilliant vogue, how much remains! 
Let him remember this, and to help 
him—to remember it, let us, humble 
and uninspired readers as we are, offer 
him a line from that Shakespeare he 
knows so well, the depths of whose 
vast mind he has sounded with a 
thoroughness to which we can never 
hope to aspire— 


** Security 
Is mortal’s chiefest enemy.” 
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EMIGRATION 


THovusanDs of people annually leave 
the shores of Great Britain, going 
from places where they are not doing 
very well to places where they have a 
vague hope of doing -better. Too many, 
alas, find, as explorers have found in 
olden days, that nature keeps her 
secrets; that she is cold, grim, and 
stern, giving her children stones when 
they ask for bread, and often and often 
the emigrant wishes himself back on 
his native shore. Yet, if the Israelite 
who sighed for the flesh-pots of Egypt 
became a man and ceased to bea slave 
through the hard discipline of desert 
wanderings, we are sure that the 
finest qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race are developed in the energetic, 
patient, and ultimately prosperous 
settler in our English colonies. 

But emigration, or rather colonisa- 
tion, is a science which requires much 
patient investigation and a careful 
summing up of the results of past ex- 
perience. The requirements of climate, 
the natural resources of a country, and, 
above all, the fitness of the intending 
emigrant in physical and mental 
capacity for the spot which he intends 
to make his future home, should be 
carefully ascertained. Many grievous 
failures and disappointments have 
arisen in the past, simply from the 
fact that the wrong people were sent 
to the wrong places—bricklayers to 
the sheep-runs, and agricultural 
labourers to do stone-mason’s work. 
The rapidity with which information 
is disseminated will do much to pre- 
vent a repetition of these mistakes ; 
but, after all, the chief defect in the 
history of past emigration has been 
this—it has been looked at from the 
wrong point of view, as the last re- 
source of the unlucky and the ne’er- 
do-weel, not as the legitimate outlet 


FOR WOMEN. 


for the energy and strength of our 
teeming multitudes, There is a sen- 
tence of Dr. Livingstone’s which de- 
serves to be sown broadcast over the 
land :— , 

“ Colonisation,” says Dr. Livingstone, 
in his Life and Letters, “from a coun- 
try such as ours ought to be one of 
hope and not of despair. It ought not 
to be looked upon as the last and worst 
shift that a family can come to, but 
the performance of an imperative duty 
to our blood, our country, our religion, 
and to humankind. As soon as chil- 
dren begin to be felt an incumbrance, 
parents ought to provide for removal 
to parts of this wide world, where 
every accession is an addition of 
strength, and every member of the 
household feels in his inmost heart 
‘the more the merrier.’.... “It 
is a monstrous evil that all our 
healthy, handy, blooming daughters of 
England have not a fair chance at 
least to become the centres of domestic 
affections. The state of society, which 
precludes so many of them from occu- 
pying the position which English- 
women are so well calculated to adorn, 
gives rise to enormous evils in the 
opposite sex—evils and wrongs which 
we dare not even name, and national 
colonisation is almost the only remedy. 
Englishwomen are, in general, the 
most beautiful in the world, and yet 
our national emigration has often, by 
selecting the female emigrants from 
workhouses, sent forth the ugliest 
hussies in creation to be the mothers 
—the model mothers—of new empires. 
Here, as in other cases, State necessi- 
ties have led to the ill-formed and ill- 
informed being preferred to the well- 
formed and well-inclined honest poor.” 

These are the words of one who, 
though a man of singular endurance 
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and self-denial, yet found much posi- 
tive enjoyment in the life he had 
chosen. He writes from the fertile 
lands of Central tAfrica, full of abun- 
dant vegetation and rich in animal life, 
from large tracts of country intersected 
by magnificent rivers, which he longed 
to redeem, not only from the curse of 
slavery which’ savage man inflicts on 
his brother, but from those feverish 
exhalations, from those dreary soli- 
tudes, and -from that reckless waste of 
animal and vegetable life which are 
to be found wherever the hand of the 
husbandman has not appeared to turn 
them into “the garden of the Lord.” 
It is certainly one of the most satis- 
factory signs of our day that people 
are so ready to communicate the re- 
sults of their own experience. Some 
writers are ready to tell us how to 
manage hospitals, how to take city- 
bound children into the country, how 
to educate and reform every man, 
woman, and child we meet. Others 
are fond of treating us to gratuitous 
groans over their own individual 
failures and hardships, though there 
is no surer way of throwing cold water 
on any enterprise than by generalising 
from particular experiences — expe- 
riences which may have been the 
direct result of untoward circum- 
stances or of idiosyncracies of char- 
acter. And perhaps no subject has 
suffered more from such statements 
than migration to the colonies. We 
welcome, therefore, every indication 
which shows that the subject of emi- 
gration is being carefully studied. 
Popular lectures are advertised, with 
large charts and illustrations from 
which working men may learn where 
they are wanted, and what are the 
requirements of colonial life. We 
hear continually of some scheme for 
family colonisation under skilful leader- 
ship to districts partially prepared. 
Tom Hughes, the author of TZom 
Brown’s Schooldays, goes out to 
Tennessee and “describes the small 
farmsteads which are rising there in 
the hands of “young Rugby,” and 
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replacing the vast tracts of land tilled 
by slaves before the great war of 
liberation. In Virginia and in Iowa 
similar settlements are rising up, 
where the younger sons of our gentry 
go and apprentice themselves to the 
earlier holders of land, until they, in 
their turn, acquire land and become 
the gentlemen farmers of the future. 
In Canada, in New Zealand, in Queens- 
land, in the Western States, and else- 
where, schemes are being started of 
organised emigration ; schemes super- 
intended by those who have a personal 
knowledge of the countries where popu- 
lation is needed. 

Nor is the Church of England 
behindhand in the movement. It has 
been observed that that august body 
is slow to move, but that when it does 
move it moves with becoming dignity 
and efficiency; and the plan started 
this fear by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, by which the 
parochial organisation of the Establish- 
ment in England is to be utilised for 
the benefit of the emigrant, may be 
welcomed as a valuable accession to 
the cause of wise emigration. The 
emigrant leaves the care of his own 
parish clergyman with a letter of 
introduction to some clergyman in the 
colony to which he is bound, and the 
tie between himself, the race to which 
he belongs, the institutions of his 
country, and those sacred associations 
which cluster round the early home of 
the Englishman, has thus at least a 
chance of remaining unbroken. 

But there is another organisation to 
which we wish especially to direct the 
attention of our readers, the “‘ Women’s 
Emigration Society,” founded in 1880.’ 
Its object is well summarised in Miss 
Hubbard’s Year Book of Englishwoman’s 
Work, for 1881: “It facilitates by 
giving information and granting loans 
for the emigration of educated women 
to the colonies.” 

Perhaps the word “educated” may 


1 Women’s Emigration Society, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mrs, Walter Browne, 38, Belgrave Road, 
London, S. W. 
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be a misleading one, and the word 
“capable” might more nearly express 
its purpose. For torrents of speech 
have been poured forth, as they will 
for a long time be poured forth, at 
the mere suggestion that “ ladies” are 
to be sent out to those countries 
where skill of hand competes so suc- 
cessfully with energy of brain. But 
a radical change has passed over 
society in our own day; a change 
so great that it can perhaps only be 
realized by those who live in large 
cities. Good and virtuous English- 
women have learnt that they must 
work, and they do their lesson bravely 
and heartily. They have faced the 
fact that in a kingdom in which there 
are a million more women than men, a 
woman, though she may be well born and 
well bred, and have an ancestry which 
dates from the Conquest, cannot hope to 
be supported by her male relatives. 
And the emergency has been good for 
her. Here and there the sharp lessons 
of self-dependence may have made 
the “advanced ”’ woman err from the 
‘bright ideal the poet always enter- 
tains of her; but on the whole she 
has made her voice heard in this 
generation as it has never been heard 
before, claiming her due as the half of 
the highest creation of God. She has 
won for herself higher education ; she 
has won professional training ; she has 
qualified herself in many and various 
ways for “the sweetness of self-sacri- 
fice, and the power of ministering to 
others.” 

But what are her prospects for the 
future? What are the openings for 
the energies of these brave young 
spirits who have become thus cour- 
ageous in their self-dependence? In 
ten years’ time will they not have to 
take a sterner view of the age in which 
they were born, and perhaps turn 
round and say, “ Why were no efforts 
made in this mighty England to save 
her daughters from loneliness, from 
poverty, and from despair?” It is well 
to talk of telegraph-clerks and letter- 
sorters, of art-needlework women, and 





lady nurses, and pupil-teachers and 
school-mistresses—but the fact stares 
us in the face that for every such 
opening there are at least fifty appli- 
cants. Mr. Faweett, in his speech to 
his constituents at Hackney, Novem- 
ber 2nd, observes, in connection with 
clerkships in the Post Office: “There 
is a strong desire among educated 
women to obtain this kind of employ- 
ment. I may mention that a few 
weeks since no less than 920 candi- 
dates competed for 40 appointments.” 

“Tt makes me shudder,” said a well- 
known artist, who was asked to take 
some interest in an Art-home for ladies, 
“to think what will be the fate of 
these female producers of second-rate 
art. In ten years they will be starv- 
ing by the hundred in desolate lodg- 
ings.” Come,” says another friend, 
“to the sale of needlework by poor 
ladies; numbers clamour for admis- 
sion, and have to be weekly refused.” 
“There are nine hundred thousand 
more women than men in Great 
Britain,’ writes Mrs. Crawshay. “I 
shall be glad to reply to inquiries 
from any one wishing to give gentle- 
women a chance as upper servants.” 
“T have lived,” said a distinguished 
mistress of a high school, “ to see hun- 
dreds of these fine creatures pass 
through my hands. What are they 
doing with their culture and their 
energy ¢” 

Alas! “in this poor world below, 
noblest things find vilest using,” the 
best, the purest, the most generous and 
unselfish are too often passed over. 
It is not for them that the beneficent 
institutions are maintained, or that the 
fair places of the world are reserved. 

With regard to emigration to those 
lands of abundance and future wealth, 
perhaps women have been them- 
selves to blame. “In these days,” 
says a writer on geography,’ “it ap- 
pears to me quite a mistake and an 
injury to let children look on Canada, 
India, Australia, Zealand, and South 

1 “Geography,” by an Untrained Gover- 
ness ; the Monthly Packet, June, 1881. 
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Africa as other than part of ourselves ; 
the arrangement of the geography 
lesson may. actually increase that 
dread of emigration which is doing 
such terrible mischief to Englishwomen 
at present.” 

The Women’s Emigration Society 
purposes to conquer this difficulty. Un- 
like its older sister—the British Ladies’ 
Female Emigration Society—it dis- 
tinctly encourages emigration. That 
society confines itself to facing emi- 
gration as a fact, and endeavours to 
throw its sheltering arm during the 
long voyage round women and chil- 
dren by keeping a trained staff of 
matrons for their help and super- 
intendence. Grateful as is the Wo- 
men’s Emigration Society for the 
friendly help of this organisation, yet 
its object is different. It purposes 
distinctly to promote emigration, not 
merely to accept it as a fact, the dis- 
advantages of which are to be miti- 
gated, but as a fact to be cheerfully 
recognized as a providential indication 
that women as well as men are to move 
on to “ fresh fields and pastures new.” 

During the past year only fifty-nine 
women have been sent out, for the 
scheme needs time and much patient 
care for its development. Already, 
however, though it has only been in 
existence rather more than a year, 
branches have been established in 
Queensland,! Canada, South Africa, 
and Iowa, and several of the Colonial 
Bishops and clergy have placed them- 
selves in direct communication with 
the Society at home. Co-operation has 
been set on foot with the Servants’ 
Homes, and the offices of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, in 
Oanada and Queensland and else- 
where. Nor is a welcome forgotten 
for those for whom it is more difficult 
to secure suitable quarters. “TI have 
just,” writes a lady from Brisbane, 
“held a drawing-room meeting, at 
which fifteen ladies have pledged 


1 The Queensland Government offers 200 
free passages a month to single women under 
thirty years of age. 


themselves to co-operate in finding 
situations and providing temporary 
homes for any women sent out un- 
der the auspices of your Society.” 
The Society is managed by a com- 
mittee of volunteer workers, and in 
no way can the aims of that com- 
mittee be better furthered than by 
the private correspondence of all who 
have friends settled in the colonies, or 
who hear of openings there. Let our 
readers write to their friends and tell 
them of the Free Registry where only 
those are accepted candidates whose 
characters and capability bear the 
strictest investigation. At present all 
who have arrived at their destination 
have found work—some remarkably 
good situations. 

It is, however, almost impossible to 
overstate the care and caution neces- 
sary_to carry out these plans, and the 
advantage of private introductions in 
preference to public advertisements. 
“ During our stay in New Zealand,” 
writes one of the firm supporters of 
this Society, “I saw much misery, 
often ending in degradation, amongst 
young women, who, having failed in 
finding openings at home, or wishing 
to live in a more genial climate, have 
started for the antipodes without 
knowing exactly what they meant to 
do when they got there, or where to 
gountil they obtained work, and were 
unprovided with the little money 
necessary for their support in the 
interval.” “ Be careful,” says another 
correspondent, long resident in Aus- 
tralia, “how you send young servants 
to Sydney ; there are fewer restraints 
and greater temptations there than in 
the old country.” 

The work is a difficult one, requiring 
much care and caution ; but was not 
Mrs. Fry’s work difficult when she 
began to reform prisons? was not 
Miss Nightingale’s when she reformed 
hospital nursing? was not Mrs. 
William Grey’s when she raised her 
voice for the equal education of girls 
and boys? A sense that a great and 
good and necessary work is before us 
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helps to clear away cart-loads of diffi- 
culties. In the largely-attended and 
interesting meeting held last June at 
Grosvenor House, under the patronage 
of the Duchess of Teck, there was ample 
recognition of the need of such a work 
as that of the Women’s Emigration 
Society, and great encouragement 
given to its method of working. 
Especially commendable is the system 
of loans. Security is given for their 
return within two years by friends in 
England. At present the repayments 
are being successfully gathered in ; and 
it is obvious that as the emigrant either 
goes out with a free passage, granted by 
Government to all single women under 
thirty, or pays her own fare with the 
help of loans granted by this Society, 
the old complaint of those who sent to 
England for a governess or an upper 
servant will be taken out of their 
mouths—“ It is of no use for us to 
incur the expense, they all marry 
within a few months.” At the pre- 
sent moment the operations of the 
Society are sadly crippled, not by the 
lack of eligible applicants or of cor- 
responding openings on the other side 
of tne globe, but by the smallness of 
the loan fund placed at its command. 
When its work, however, becomes 
known and trusted, it is confidently 
hoped that funds will be placed at 
its command. 

But the present applicants are a 
mere earnest of the numbers who will 
doubtless ere long leave their native 
shores. As the system develops more 
largely, women will learn to look upon 
colonial life in the same way in which 
their brothers do—not only as an 
inevitable necessity to be encountered 
bravely and cheerfully—but as an 
opening for ability and perseverance, 
an escape from a constant ill-rewarded 
struggle to the space, the plenty, the 
generous abundance, of a new country. 
They will then train themselves to 
emigrate wisely by uniting skill 
in all dcemestic economies with the 
“everything under the sun,” theo- 
retically taught in board schools 


and high schools. Already a scheme 
has been mooted by Viscountess 
Strangford in her admirable speech at 
Grosvenor House, of a central home 
to which women who propose to emi- 
grate may be invited, and in which, 
and from which, they may acquire 
those arts in which they may be de- 
ficient, such as dressmaking, cooking, 
and nursing. 

And here we cannot but quote from 
the printed report of the public meet- 
ing, the words of another well-known 
speaker :— 


“Miss Anna Swanwick considered that 
the Women’s Emigration Society addressed 
itself to meeting one of the most press- 
ing needs of our country and time—provid- 
ing for some of those women who, owing to 
the emigration of Englishmen, were left behind 
without the means of ing a maintenance 
for themselves in their native land. She con- 
sidered that not only those who had to —- 
for dear life, but also many who were not a 
lutely penniless, but who desired employment 
as an escape from the weariness described by 
Goethe’s Iphigenia in the lines— 


‘A useless life is but an early death ; 
The woman’s lot is eminently mine ;’ 


might find in emigration a double blessing— 
sustenance for mental as well as physical 
powers, an added interest to life, as well as 
actual maintenance. The urgent need that 
exists in many of the colonies for woman's 
presence renders still more deplorable the 
thought of the precious lives wasted here, and 
Miss Swanwick pleaded eloquently with her 
countrywomen to prepare themselves, by 
the more practical forms of education, for 
the wider fields of activity awaiting them 
throughout the world. {She strengthened 
her argument for endeavouring to maintain a 
truer proportion between the sexes everywhere 
by comparing human society to a bird, for 
whose progress thro the air two wings 
were necessary, and asked what real progress 
could be expected in localities where there was 
a great disproportion either between the num- 
ber or the social and educational status of the 
sexes. She added that this could only be 
remedied in many places by the immigration 
of cultivated women, and trusted that those 
resent would assist the Society, not only by 
contributions to its funds, but by popu- 
larising the idea of emigration among women 
generally.” 


Among other work undertaken by 
this Society has been that of person- 
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ally investigating the accommodation 
provided for female passengers both 
on long and short voyages. This was 
found to vary ‘considerably ; but the 
inquiries and suggestions which it has 
ventured to make have been met in 
a kind and liberal spirit by the 
managers of the different lines of 
steamers. 

Much remains to be done; “ there 
is something in this world amiss,” 
and it is a hard matter to un- 
ravel it. Much yet remains to be 
done to “ till the earth and subdue it,” 
but much remains to be done in a yet 
higher sense. A higher command has 
been given than the primitive one—a 
command to proclaim to every living 
man, woman, and child that they have 
a Father in Heaven. Is there no 
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work for women on missionary sta- 
tions? no need of their help to sup- 
plement with Christian habits and 
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sweet Christian culture, the sterner 
teachings of bishops, priests and dea- 
cons? There are the fields ready for 
the harvest—the women of India, the 
native women of Africa, the myriads 
of China and Japan. Let bands of 
Christian women go forth to teach and 
to train, as they only can. But 
whether it be to lands not yet 
Christianised, or to the colonies 
where temptations to a material view 
of life assail the emigrant on every 
side, let us send, not our incapables, 
but those who, though they may be 
struggling with difficulties at home, 
are yet our best, our brightest, our 
purest, our most highly educated—to 
be, wherever they may go, the true 
working sisters of the Church. 


ADELAIDE Ross. 


St. Payuip’s Vicarace, STEPNEY. 
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NOTES ON MR. D. G. ROSSETTI’S NEW POEMS.’ 


Ir is almost a truism to say that a 
poet cannot be judged quite justly by 
his own generation. If he is original, 
that is to say if he is at all a poet, 
he begins by startling people out of 
their preconceived opinions about lan- 
guage, feeling, modes of artistic 
presentation. In the next place, 
whether he wills it or not, he forms a 
school. Driven by the necessity of 
bearing up against irrational opposi- 
tion, his disciples break into no less 
unreasonable enthusiasm. Factions in 
the little world of literature are 
formed, and the voice of impartial 
criticism can scarcely make itself 
heard above the din of controversy. 
A special difficulty is thus created for 
those temperate lovers of beautiful 
things, who open their hearts to all 
new influences, but who are not will- 
ing to abandon principles based upon 
the study of the whole current to us- 
wards of the world’s literature. The 
conditions upon which the very ex- 
istence of their taste depends force 
them “to live resolvedly in the true, 
the beautiful, the whole.” When 
they are invited to consider the work 
of a contemporary poet, they test him 
by standards before which the mighty 
of many previous generations fall into 
subordinate ranks. To the enthusiast 
the appreciation with which such 
students welcome a candidate for 
fame, will seem frigid and niggardly. 
To the antagonist their abstinence 
from pungent blame has the appear- 
ance of faint-heartedness. Moreover, 
every man who undertakes to speak 
of verse produced in his own age, 
cannot but feel the impossibility of 
standing far enough apart to judge it 
without bias. It follows that the best 
attempt to render just account of a 
contemporary poet must, in one way 


1 Ballads and Sonnets. By Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. London: Ellis and White, 1881. 


or another, savour of personal utter- 
ance. 

In speaking of Mr. Rossetti, it is 
especially difficult to free the mind 
from prejudice, whether adverse or 
favourable. He is well known as the 
leader of that artistic movement 
which produced our so-called pre- 
Raphaelite painters and such poets as 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. William 
Morris. The inspiration which in 
him and in his eminent associates was 
original and sincerely felt, has since 
been simulated at second and third 
hand by imitators, who have attracted 
the curiosity of the fashionable world, 
furnishing material for good-natured 
satire to our comic journals, and 
figuring in their most salient humours 
on the comic stage. To divest the 
mind of these preoccupations, and to 
approach the work of Mr. Rossetti in 
the disengaged spirit with which fa 
critic might regard it at the distance 
of a century, should be the aim of a 
serious student. The true way of 
recognising this poet’s claim to rank 
among the representative singers of 
our age, is to treat him, so far as this 
is possible, as already placed beyond 
the circumstances of the present 
moment, | 

Mr. Rossetti’s new book of poems 
is entitled Ballads and Sonnets. With 
the exception of some lyrics, which do 
not give distinctive character to the 
volume, it consists of three consider- 
able ballads and of two sets of son- 
nets. The method of dealing with it 
is thus suggested by its component 
parts. 

Two species of poetry are included 
by Mr. Rossetti under the common 
name of Ballad. Rose Mary, which is 
the longest and most important com- 
position in the whole collection, is not 
a ballad in the accepted sense of the 
term, but a tale in verse similar in 
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tone and structure to Coleridge’s 
Christabel. The White Ship and The 
King’s Tragedy, on the other hand, 
are attempts to reproduce the style 
and handling of the ballad proper. 
The former relates the sinking of the 
ship which carried the son and heir of 
Henry I. from Normandy to England. 
The other tells again the tragedy of 
James I. of Scotland, murdered by Sir 
Robert Greme. Each of these his- 
tories is put into the mouth of a con- 
temporary. Berold, the only survivor 
of the shipwreck, is supposed to de- 
scribe the former. Catherine Douglas, 
—called Kate Barlass for her heroic 
act, when, the bars of the king’s cham- 
ber having been withdrawn, she slipped 
her own arm through the iron rings 
and had it broken by the murderous 
band of Greme—tells the second 
story to a group of girls in her old 
age. By making an actor in each 
tragedy its narrator, Mr. Rossetti 
gains opportunities for dramatic vivid- 
ness of presentation and for minute 
pictorial touches, of which he avails 
himself with remarkable power. The 
whole series of events is brought 
before us with great vigour. Yet 
it cannot be maintained that he has 
succeeded in writing a “true ballad 
of the antique stamp. That he at- 
tempted this seems evident from his 
use of such ballad stanzas as the 
following from The White Ship :— 
** By none but me can the tale be told, 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 
(Lands are swayed by a king on a throne.) 
*T was a royal train put forth to sea, 


Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 
(The sea hath no king but God alone.)” 


And this from The King’s Tragedy :— 


** Ay, lassies, draw round Kate Barlass, 
And hark with bated breath 
How good King James, King Robert’s son, 
Was foully y ta to death.” 


Judged by undoubted monuments of 
the antique style, by G@lasgerion or 
Clerk Saunders or Chevy Chase, the 
ballad must be direct and straight- 
forward ; elliptical in its presentation 
of events; fit for recitation or sing- 
ing ; the language flowing, animated, 


simple; highly charged with clear 
objective images; never reflective, 
never ornamental. Mr. Rossetti, in 
spite of his dramatic vividness, does 
not fulfil these conditions. Such lapses 
into a modern artificial manner as the 
following, are frequent :— 


‘* As white as a lily glimmered she * 
Like a ship’s fair ghost upon the sea.” 


** As bright as the golden poppy is 
That the beach breeds for the surf to kiss.” 


‘* Years waned,—the loving and toiling years :” 


‘* That eve was clenched for a boding storm, 
Neath a toilsome moon seen ; 
The Ra stooped low and the surf rose 


And ead there was a line of the sky, 
Wild wings loomed dark between.” 


“* But Love was weeping outside the house, 
A child in the piteous rain ; 
And as he watched the arrow of Death, 
He wailed for his own shafts close in the 


eath, 
oS never should fly again.” 

These passages are beautifully 
written. But they show that Mr. 
Rossetti has not cared, or not been 
able to sustain the ballad style of his 
adoption. Set them, for comparison, 
side by side with passages from our 
elder ballads. Here is a stanza from 
The Demon Lover :— 


** *O haud your tongue of weeping,’ says he, 
‘ Let a’ your mourning 
I'll show ye how the lilies grow 
On the banks o’ Italie.” 
Here is another from Clerk Saun- 
ders :— 


** Their beds are made in the heavens high, 
Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 
Weel set about wi’ gillyflowers ; 
I wot sweet company for to see.” 


It is clear that the touch upon 
material and language is quite dif- 
ferent. Though he chooses the antique 
form, Mr. Rossetti cannot cease to be 
a modern painter-poet, seeing the 
picture before him in its minutest 
details, and rendering it with a 
strained attention to the most em- 
phatic mode of presentation. His 
ship’s ghost must needs be fair ; the 

sea-poppy, Which a boy’s hair re- 
sembles, is bred for the surf to kiss ; 
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the years wane, and are loving and 
toiling ; the evening is clenched for a 
boding storm. By the way, how unlike 
is that last picture of a brooding 
tempest to the true storm boded for 
Sir Patrick Spens :— 
‘* T saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm ; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we'll come to harm.” 

I am not asserting that the touch 
of the modern poet is inferior to that 
of the ballad-singer. I am only call- 
ing attention to the difference between 
them. This difference, in The King’s 
Tragedy at least, would have been less 
apparent, had not Mr. Rossetti thought 
proper to cut down scme stanzas of 
The King’s Quhair, in order to suit 
his ballad metre, into lengths like 
these :— 

‘* Unworthy, but only of her grace, 
Upon Love’s rock that’s easy and sure, 

In guerdon of all my love’s space 

she took me her humble creiiture.” 

This crimen lese majestatis might 
have been pardoned, if the ballad 
style had been maintained in tone 
with the beautiful old poem thus mu- 
tilated. As it is, these fragments of 
a genuinely antique composition make 
the pseudo-archaism of the ballad, as 
Mr. Rossetti uses it, more glaring. 

It would seem that Mr. Rossetti is 
too self-conscious an artist, his in- 
dividuality is too paramount, for him 
to be able to handle the ballad. The 
result of his attempt in The White 
Ship and The King’s Tragedy is a pain- 
ful confusion between failure to sustain 
the key-note, and success in a more 
congenial kind of work. The figure of 
the weird woman, gifted with second 
sight, as she twice forces herself with 
no effect on the doomed king, is ex- 
ceedingly impressive. And as an 
instance of the poet’s pictorial mas- 
tery, I should be disposed to indicate 
the stanzas which describe the king’s 
chamber just after he has taken refuge 
in the vault below. 

Already in The White Ship and The 
King’s Tragedy we have to deal with 
a new species of poetry, which though 


professedly modelled on the antique 
ballad and continually reminding us 
of that inimitable form, is neither in 
its qualities nor its shortcomings the 
ballad. Rose Mary, as I have said 
already, can only be compared to 
Christabel ; and in this poem this 
new species is developed to perfection. 
Enough of the old ballad style, in 
rhythm, in elliptical presentation, in the 
mystic import of the motive, survives 
to carry the imagination of the reader 
far away into the poet’s vision-world. 
But having thus conveyed him to a 
magic land, the poet exerts his own 
peculiar individuality untrammelled, 
and produces a work of art, which, 
for richness of imagery, for sweetness 
and suavity of melody, combined with 
dramatic interest, pathos, and the 
mystery of fable, can hardly be 
matched in English literature. 

Rose Mary, who gives her name 
to the poem, is the destined wife of 
the Knight James of Heronhaye. 
He is bound on a journey which will 
take him through the land of foemen, 
the hills of Holycleugh ; and Mary’s 
mother has presentimentsof perils he 
must run. In order to avert these, 
by gaining insight into the precise 
spot where his enemies will attack 
him, she makes her daughter gaze 
into a magic beryl-stone, where the 
future can be read by a pure maid. 
This stone had been won by the girl’s 
father in the Holy Land ; and, though 
its magic powers are derived from the 
evil one himself, the mother trusts 
that its original curse has been 
removed. 

‘* The lady upheld the wondrous thing :— 

‘Til fare’ (she said) ‘ with a fiend’s fairing : 

But Moslem blood poured forth like wine 


Can hallow Hell, ’neath the Sacred Sign ; 
And my lord brought this from Palestine. 


** *Spirits who fear the Blessed Rood 
Drove forth the accursed multitude 
That heathen worship housed herein,— 
Never again such home to win, 

Save only by a Christian’s sin. 

‘* * All last night at an altar fair 
I burnt strange fires and strove with prayer ; 
Till the flame paled to the red sunrise, 
All rites I then did solemnize ; 

And the spell lacks nothing but your eyes. 


:” 
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Rose Mary, who has read the beryl- 
stone before in childhood, only doubts 
now of her power to see. She, ap- 
parently, is aware of some obstacle to 
the vision which her mother does not 
know. But after bending over it 
a while, its charm begins to work. 


‘* Even as she spoke, they two were ’ware 

Of music-notes that fell through the air ; 

A chiming shower of strange device, 

Drop echoing drop, once twice and thrice, 

As rain may fall in Paradise.” 

What both mother and daughter 
most desire to know, is now revealed. 
Her knight’s path lies before Rose 
Mary’s eyes; and as she travels it 
with eager gaze, she tells its details to 
her mother. This picture in the 
magic glass enables Mr. Rossetti to 
exert his whole descriptive power ; 
and our sympathy with the two 
women rivets attention on every in- 
cident. At last she comes to a weir 
bordered with willows, and in this 
brake couch spearmen, and a knight, 
whom by his armour she knows to be 
the Warden of Holycleugh. Here, 
then, is the presumed spot of peril, 
the ambush to be shunned. But the 
knight’s journey does not end, until 
he climbs the highlands above the 
river, and reaches the Abbey of Holy 
Cross. One point in this passage 
puzzles Rose Mary :— 


‘* Where the road looks to the castle steep, 
There are seven hill-clefts wide and deep : 
Six mine eyes can search as they list, 

But the seventh hollow is brimmed with 


mist ; 
If aught were there, it might not be wist.” 


Yet nothing in the further journey ap- 
pears formidable ; and the magic gem 
is supposed to have rendered up its 
secret. The mother goes forth to warn 
James of Heronhaye ; Rose Mary is 
left half stunned by her long strain. 
Thus ends the first part of the 
ballad. But before the second opens, 
the spirits of the beryl sing a lyric, 
in which Mr. Rossetti seems to have 
caught the inspiration of Goethe’s 
spirit-songs in Faust. It is a circling, 
thrilling, woven music, in which, with 
phantom sweetness linked and long 
No. 268.—voL. XLy. 


drawn out, they dimly intimate the 
sin which made it sin to deal with 
them :— 
‘* We, whose home is the Beryl, 
Fire-spirits of dread desire, 
ho entered in 
By a secret sin, 
’Gainst whom all Powers that strive with 


us are sterile.’ 


Rose Mary, though her mother held 
her for pure when she interrogated the 
beryl sphere, was no longer a maid. 
James of Heronhaye had been with 
her alone in darkness :— 

** Whose steed did neigh, 

Riderless, bridle-less, 
At her gate before it was day?” 

The spirits of evil, by her sin, had 
entered the globe, and, being there, 
deceived her by the vision granted. 
Not at the weir, but in the mist-clad 
hollow of the hill, lay the real ambush ; 
and »lames of Heronhaye has been 
already murdered. 

The second part opens with a 
dialogue between her mother and Rose 
Mary. The daughter’s fault lies open. 
But her mother’s heart is not shut 
against her; and the girl expects 
James of Heronhaye back for his 
bridal. The mother, however, knows 
that this will never be. The evil spirits, 
by her daughter’s sin, had gained their 
sway, and ruined all with lies :— 

** ©O child, my child, why held you apart 

From my great love your hidden heart ? 

Said I not that all sin must chase 


From the spell’s sphere the spirits of grace, 
And yield their rule to the evil race? 


*** Ah! would to God I had clearly told 
How strong those powers, accurst of old : 
Their heart is the ruined house of lies ; 

O girl, they can seal the sinful eyes, 
Or show the truth by contraries !’” 


Then she tells Rose Mary that James 
of Heronhaye is of a certainty dead ; 
and when the girl falls in a deep swoon 
upon the ground, descends to seek the 
priest who is watching by the knight’s , 
corpse : 


‘* The fight for life found record yet 
In the clenched lips and the teeth hard-set ; 
The wrath from the bent brow was not 


gon 
And aa in the eyes the hate still shone 
Of that they last had looked upon. 

Y 
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‘“* The blazoned coat was rent on his breast 
Where the golden field was goodliest ; 
But the shivered sword, close-gripped, could 


tell 
That = blood shed round him where he 
fe 


el 
Was not all his in the distant dell.” 


The priest leaves his vigil by the 
dead man, and goes in search of Rose 
Mary, to shrive and comfort her. Then 
the lady stoops and finds a packet 
close upon the knight’s heart, glued 
together with his blood. She thinks it 
must be some love-token of her daugh- 
ter’s. But when she opens it, there is 
a tress of golden hair inside, very dif- 
ferent from Rose Mary’s dark curls, 
and a letter proving that James of 
Heronhaye was on his road to wed 
another woman at Holy Cross. It was 
the warden’s sister of Holycleugh that 
had written it. 

At the close of the second part we 
leave the priest and the mother both 
seeking Rose Mary, who has disap- 
peared ; and listen to the beryl-song 
again, in a changed note of triumph 
and condemnation, but in the same 
mystical whirl-rhythm. Rose Mary, 
meanwhile, has arisen from her swoon, 
and found her way by a secret stair- 
case to a strange enchanted chapel, 
with a veil, a fountain, a lamp, and 
many weird devices. On an altar, 
carved like a serpent, between the 
wings of an unknown sculptured 
beast, the beryl-stone was lying. 
The whole description of this myste- 
rious place is fascinating. But the 
existence of such a pagan shrine in 
the house of so good a lady as Rose 
Mary’s mother demands explanation ; 
and in the texture of the ballad this 
perhaps is the weakest point. How- 
ever, it might be paralleled by passages 
in old romance, and the reader is too 
dazzled by the description to be critical. 
The sword and armour of Rose Mary’s 
father, the crusader, were hung up 
in this chapel; and the girl now re- 
solves to try her single might against 
the magic of the stone. It is a 

pathetic touch in the story that she 
knows nothing of her lover’s infidelity. 
Her heart is full of her own sin and 


folly in having interrogated the beryl 
to his ruin, and of rage against the 
lying spirits shrined therein. She 
seizes the sword, swings it, and brings 
it with a crashing blow upon the 
sphere. Doing this, she feels she too 
will perish, Yet she dares; and 
when the stone is cleft, the whole 
enchantment of the chapel falls to 
nothing with an awful sound, and 
Rose Mary is left lifeless on {its floor. 
An angel’s voice is then heard speak- 
ing. The woman’s sin had chased him 
from the talisman, and had opened it 
to his foes, the evil spirits. But he 
now welcomes her spirit for the glory 
of its strength and steadfastness of 
love, and leads her to the planet 
Venus, where, as Dante hath it, the 
souls of lovers abide in bliss. Thus 
ends the third part; and the third 
beryl-song follows, still with its weird 
whirl-music, as of woven mists in air. 
But now it is a song of mourning and 
woe :— 


** Woe! woe! what shelter have we, 
Whose pangs begin 
With God’s grace to sin, 
For whose spent powers the immortal hours 
are sterile, 
Gyre-circling spirits of fire, 
We, cast forth from the Beryl?” 


The sonnets published by Mr. 
Rossetti in this volume fall into two 
separate groups. The first is a repro- 
duction of the House of Life enriched 
with forty-seven new pieces. The 
second is a miscellaneous collection ; 
the majority of these sonnets being 
either memorial poems, or written to 
illustrate pictures. The House of Life 
is no more a complete and coherent 
whole than it was when it first ap- 
peared imperfect in 1870. Those who 
hoped that the accomplished “ Sonnet- 
Sequence ” would display architectural 
qualities of design corresponding to 
its title of a House, will be disap- 
pointed. Itis still a series of little 
poems on love, loss, art, and moral 
themes suggested by experience. More 
than this ought neither to be required 
nor desired; for the sonnet, being 
essentially an occasional form of lyric, 
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is hardly adapted to the expression 
of a complicated philosophical sub- 
ject. The unity of the House of Life, 
—and that unity seems to me amply 
sufficient—is the poet’s life through 
several years. 

Mr. Rossetti has prefixed a sonnet 
on the sonnet to this sequence. It is 
so interesting and important to know 
what the greatest living sonnet-writer 
in our language thinks about the form 
he handles with unrivalled mastery, 
that I extract it in full :— 


“A Sonnet is a moment’s monument— 
Memorial from the Soul's eternity 
To one dead deathless hour. Look that 


it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent : 
Carve it in ivory or ebony, 
As Day or Night may rule; and let 
‘Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 
“ A Sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 
The soul—its converse, to what Power 
tis due :— 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love's high retinue, 
Tt serve; or, ’mid the dark whart’s cavern- 
ous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to Death.” 


Many of the phrases in these lines 
help us to understand Mr. Rossetti’s 
intention, and supply us with a basis 
for our criticism of his style. Ardu- 
ous fulness, to begin with, describes 
what must be apparent to all stu- 
dents as the distinguishing note of 
this poet’s manner. Compression, 
concentrated colour, straining effort 
after condensation of meaning, a de- 
termination that no word shall be 
introduced without some defined preg- 
nancy, some emphatic value for the 
presentation of an image or the en- 
forcement of a thought ; these are the 
ruling qualities of Mr. Rossetti’s son- 
nets. Arduous fulness is both the 
secret of his strength and of his 
failure. It saves him from ever 
seeming feeble. But it makes him 
fatiguing, and renders some of his best 
colouring hot and heavy, some of his 
rarest ornamentation overloaded. We 
long, because of this arduous fulness, 
for less definition of outline, for less 
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emphase, for half tints, for quiet 
places, for something left to our own 
fancy. The same quality betrays him 
into real, if not apparent, weakness. 
Thus, when he opens a very fine sonnet, 
with these lines :— 


‘* What smouldering senses in death’s sick 


clay, 
Or es of malign vicissitude :” 

the surcharged language, each word 
challenging interpretation and delay- 
ing intelligence, makes us imagine for 
a moment that something more is 
meant than “ gradual dying or sudden 
accident.” The thought conveyed is 
not adequate to the plethoric verbiage. 
When we have pondered over an 
opening line in one of Shakspere’s 
sonnets :-— 
**The expense of spirit in a waste of shame,” 


and e well weighed the meaning 
it embodies, we see where arduous 
fulness is in its right place. 

Mr. Rossetti proceeds to declare that 
the sonnet, as he conceives it, should 
be carved in ivory or ebony, that its 
crest should be impearled, and further 
compares it to a coin. These images, 
drawn from artistie work in opaque 
substances—in ivory, ebony, pearls, 
and metal—are significant. There is 
nothing said about any transparent 
or fluid material, crystal or running 
water, for example. Much of his 
best work, as we perceive without 
these metaphors to guide us, is chrysele- 
phantine, overwrought with jewellery. 
Thought and feeling do not play with 
him like imps imprisoned in translu- 
cent gems. He works for them a 
gorgeous shrine of precious wood and 
oriental ivory, inlays it with bossy 
gold, and sets it round with jewels. 
The limpidity which distinguishes the 
best Italian sonnets, the fluidity of 
music evolved as though by some 
spontaneous effort, the harmony of 
language produced by simple sequences 
of fresh uncoloured words, are not 
his qualities, any more than is the 
wayward grace of the true ballad. 
Elaboration is everywhere apparent. 
Rigidity, rather than elasticity, opaque 

x 2 
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splendour rather than translucency, 
determine the excellence of even his 
noblest achievements. 

Taken in combination, the arduous 
fulness and the glyptic method of this 
poet produce at times a curious mo- 
dern euphuism. He can find it in 
his heart to speak of noon as :— 

“ Last 

Incarnate tlower of culminating day.” 

The clouds and waves are thus de- 

scribed : 

‘* Like labour-laden moon-clouds faint to flee 
From winds that sweep the winter-bitten 


wold,— 
Like multiform circumfluence manifold 
Of night’s flood-tide,—like terrors that 


agree 
Of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate sea,” 


—until our stunned intelligence is fain 
to cry Hold! From such accumulated 
images and strident double epithets we 
seek relief in the sedater, simpler, and 
therewithal more moving, more majes- 
tic, music of some far less strenuous 
singer. 

Yet, if the qualities which I have 
attempted to describe as characteristic 
of Mr. Rossetti, lead him occasionally 
to fatigue us, and snare him in the 
pitfall of Johnsonian pomposity, these 
same qualities are the sources of his 
strength. It is by right of them that 
he never turns out a sonnet which is 
not according to his own conception 
perfected, and which we may not with 
confidence accept as stamped with his 
approval. It is by right of them that 
each of his many sonnets, taken as a 
whole, is strong and conscious of its 
strength ; that their form is invariably 
handled with felicity ; and that they 
abound in quatrains, triplets, single 
lines of absolute perfection. It is, 
again, by right of them that all the 
images he presents, all his transcripts 
from nature, are firmly outlined and 
powerfully coloured. In dealing with 
his work, we soon discover that, so far 
as its art is concerned, we are in the 
realm of the fo0 much, not of the too 
little. There is too much definition of 
form, too much laying on of colour, 
too much straining after effect, too 


much resonance of music, too much 
affectation of pregnancy. Of thought 
and of passion, apart from fancy and 
artistic utterance, I do not say there 
is too much; for of these Mr. Rossetti 
hardly shows more, in his sonnets, 
than falls to the share of ordinary 
men of feeling and intelligence. But, 
regarded as a craftsman in words, 
images, and rhythmical effects, it would 
have been well if his genius had taken 
a hint from two Greek proverbs: 
“Nothing over much,” ‘The half is 
more than the whole.” He would 
then, it seems to me, have touched 
perfection in his own peculiar style, 
that style which stands for ever inimit- 
able in Willow-wood, more frequently 
than he has done. 

It is usual to call the sonnet “ that 
most difficult form of composition.” 
The phrase is stereotyped, and it is 
true. Yet perhaps the real difficulties 
of the sonnet are not always under- 
stood by those who use a phrase of so 
indubitably sterling stamp. To find 


the required number of rhymes. for 


quatrains and terzets, and to arrange 
them in one or other of the prescribed 
orders, is no difficulty for a practised 
versifier, who has taken measure of 
his task. But to animate the whole 
microcosm of fourteen bars with a 
single thought; sufficient for its 
hemispheres, neither too vague in 
meaning nor too slight in substance ; 
and so to organize this planet that 
the quatrains, with the sun upon them, 
shall present it from one point of 
view; the terzets, with the moon 
upon them, from another ; that is the 
real difficulty of the sonnet-writer’s 
art. His art, it is true, has been 
compared to the carving of cherry- 
stones. Buta cherry-stone is an im- 
perfect sphere, even as the orange, 
to which our world has often been 
compared, is also an imperfect sphere. 
And on a cherry-stone may be carved 
infinities of thought and passion. 

In a perfect sonnet the presentation 
of systole and diastole inherent in its 
motive must be achieved without sug- 
gestion of effort. The pauses—far 
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more awkward to manage, far more 
deeply indicative of their poet's 
capacity, than the rhymes—must be 
demonstrated, as not merely natural, 
but furthermore necessitated by the 
evolution of the motive. Penetrating 
into details of the craft, it can be 
affirmed that the master of the sonnet 
shows his power less in the quatrains 
than in the terzets. Defect of the 
true sense of art has induced many 
English poets to wind up with a 
couplet, whereby the ear at least is 
satisfied with something formally con- 
clusive. But the true masters are 
sparing in their use of this epigram- 
matic expedient. They reserve it for 
occasional effects; preferring, mean- 
while, to employ two or else three 
rhymes, freely varied according to the 
rhythm of their theme. In their hands 
this rhythmic variation of the order in 
the sestet rhymes becomes an instru- 
ment of power and beauty. It is a 
several-chorded lute on which they 
play. But in the hands of weaker 
artists, this liberty, subordinate to 
laws of inspiration, is only productive 
of debility. Mistaking its true value, 
they catch at the advantages for easy 
writing offered by the license of the 
rhyming structure, and employ it to 
economize labour, instead of to en- 
force by form the meaning or the 
passion of their subject. It would be 
well for neophytes to adhere to one or 
other of the strictest figures—to the 
two alternating rhymes of Petrarch, 
or to the three rhymes repeated in 
their sequence of Michelangelo. 

Of Mr. Rossetti it may be said once 
and for all that, as he shows himself 
obedient to the rigid laws of the 
quatrains, so is he also a_ passed 
master in the art of varying his 
terzets. Nor does he fail to conclude 
his sonnets with lines, which, dis- 
pensing with the couplet’s detonation, 
clinch and complete the long-drawn 
harmony of his most artful structures. 
Wordsworth has written noble single 
lines in blank verse and in sonnet. 
And these lines of Rossetti’s are 
Wordsworthian in strength; and all 


are placed so as to wring the echo of 
the sonnet’s music from the must re- 
luctant ear. I choose a few almost at 
random :— 


“The wind of Death’s imperishable wing,” 
‘*Seals with thy mouth his immortality.” 


“ As the cloud-foaming firmamental blue 
Rests on the blue line of a foamless sea.” 


“ Sun-coloured to the imperishable core 
With sweet well-being of love and full 
heart’s ease.” 


** And _ my sense pierce love—that last 


relay al 
And ultimate outpost of eternity ?’’ 


‘* A thicket hung with masks of mockery 
And watered with the wasteful warmth of 


tears. 
“ © bitterly beloved ! and all her gain a 
Is but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 
“Ah! who shall dare to search through 
what sad maze 


oo their incommunicable ways 
Félldw the desultory feet of Death?” 


‘* And in regenerate rapture turns my face 
Upon the devious coverts of dismay ?” 


‘«Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart 
; Rea with cold commemorative eyes.” 


It is enough to have indicated some 
of Mr. Rossetti’s voluntaries on the 
flute-stops of the sonnet. I must leave 
to lovers of the poetic art to trace 
backward to their founts the sources 
of the swelling rivulets of sound which 
find so musical a rest upon the stanza’s 
close. 

There has never in English litera- 
ture been anything resembling these 
sonnets. Mr. Rossetti uses our 
language in a new way, his own, and 
quite inimitable. The mastery dis- 
played in his handling of words for 
calculated effects, especially in the 
employment of oppressive polysylla- 
bles, is unique. And yet the one 
thing needful to the highest poetry, 
is wanting here. His sonnets are 
unrefreshing. We rise from them 
without exhilaration, without that 
sense of liberated oxygen, which is 

communicated by Keats, by Words- 
worth, at their best. We almost in- 
variably miss in them the feeling of 
reality, the freshness of the outer 
air, a quick and vital correlation to 
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actual humanity. They are the cabinet 
productions of an artist’s intellect 
engrossed in self. So pungent is 
the aroma, so hot the colour, so loaded 
the design, so marked the melodies, 
that we long even for the wilding 
charm of weaker singers. And this 
desire is felt most fully when, having 
abandoned ourselves to the perfume, 
the polychrome, the embossed em- 
broideries, the penetrative music of 
his art, we seek the thought which 
underlies this rich display. Too 
often, that thought is found inade- 
quate to its expression. We leave a 
sonnet, which attracted us by its 
mysterious beauty—as of a sculptured 
sphinx—with disappointment. What 
a poet would Rossetti have been, we 
say, if he could have felt like Drayton 
in “Since there’s no help;” or have 
thought like Wordsworth in “Two 
voices are there.” This disproportion 
between the thing expressed and the 
mode of expressing it leaves an im- 
pression of the poet’s insincerity, with 
which it would be unfair to credit Mr- 
Rossetti as a man. Having discovered 
that his love-sonnets convey in peculiar 
and emphatic form :the very common 
passion of a young husband for his 
beautiful young wife, we not unnatur- 
ally, but perhaps unfairly, think our- 
selves defrauded. The feeling seems 
so simple as to have demanded simpler 
expression. 

The fact is that Mr. Rossetti has 
the originality of art, the originality 
of literature, the originality of fancy, 
in far higher degree than the origin- 
ality of either thought or sentiment. 
The man in him is less important 
than the artist. It is in his power of 
presenting pictures to the mental eye, 
in his command over deliberate effects 
of words and rhythms, that he shows 
himself really great. If we pass be- 
yond, and analyse the spiritual sub- 
stance of these sonnets, obeying the 
invitation of their highly elaborated 
form, we find it, with some notable 
exceptions, commonplace. The adored 
bride receives the heart’s homage of 
her poet-husband. He spends his 


leisure in contemplating her charms, 
in transferring them to verse and 
canvas, in recording the rapture of 
hours passed with her, the blisses of 
an innocent and human passion. But 
of her character, of herself, we learn 
next to nothing, except that she was 
sweet and womanly, and to her hus- 
band, as was fitting, passing fair. Nor 
do we gain any quick insight into the 
lover’s own nature. How different 
the case is with Shakspere’s or with 
Mrs. Browning’s sonnets, where the 
spiritual atmosphere of life and intel- 
lect and character predominates, need 
searcely be said. And, what is still 
more singular, there is nothing in the 
House of Life corresponding to Pe- 
trarch’s Rime in Morte di Madonna 
Laura, or to Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. 
The beautiful woman presented to us 
in the earlier sonnets as an object of 
passionate love, of artistic outgoings 
toward the ideal, fades away together 
with that “fair veil of flesh” she left 
on earth. Of the transformation 
wrought in the poet’s self by death’s 
contact we hear indeed something. 
But of his Laura in the world beyond 
the grave, nothing. 

It must not be concluded from these 
remarks that the present writer has 
any sympathy with that false criticism 
which strove to find debasing sensuality 
in Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets. If proofs to 
the contrary of that perverse opinion 
were required, they would be furnished 
in abundance by such lines as the 
following :— 


‘* What sweeter than these things, except 
the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose 
their sweet :— 
The confident heart’s still fervour : 
—Love- Sweetness. 


or these :— 


“ Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God.”’ 
—Heart’s Hope. 


The sonnets, entitled Love’s Baubles, 
Heart's Hope, and Love-Sweetness, not 
to mention others, in which the per- 
fect rightness of a youthful passion is 
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made manifest, warn false accusers off 
this ground of legitimate emotion. 
Moreover, were it needful to substan- 
tiate defence with arguments, the 
ethical rectitude of the sonnets en- 
titled Her Gifts, Equal Troth, Life-in- 
Love, The Choice, Vain Virtues, Lost 
Days, Retro Me Sathana, and A Super- 
scription, might be adduced to prove 
the poet’s altitude above motives that 
are in action or emotion vile. To 
this list a finely-written sonnet, The 
Sun’s Shame, could have been added, 
had it not been marred by the gross 
fallacy of attributing to sense of 
shame the radiance of sunrise and 
sunset. It is a blot upon these son- 
nets, both in sentiment and in artistic 
language, that Mr. Rossetti should 
have printed :— 
‘* Beholding these things, I behold no less 

The blushing morn and blushing eve confess 

The shame that loads the intolerable day.” 

Those who still include Mr. Rossetti 
in what was called “the fleshly school,” 
can only do so by appealing to isolated 
phrases in his sonnets. In these, as 
it seems to me, some imperfect appre- 
hension of the right relation of zsthetic 
language to very natural things, some 
want of taste in fine, led the poet to 
extend the habitual emphase of his 
style to details which should have 
been slurred over. His defined inci- 
sive way of writing fixes the mind 
repulsively on physical images and 
“poems of privacy.” The effect is 
vulgar and ill-bred. Weshrink from 
it as from something nasty, from a 
discord to which education and good 
mauners had rendered us uncomfort- 
ably sensitive. I allude to such phrases 
as these :— 

‘Feel my kiss 
Creep, as the Spring now thrills through 
every spray, 
Up your warm throat to your warm lips : ” 
— Youth's Spring- Tribute. 
“Her mouth’s culled sweetness, by thy 


kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so 


led 
Back . hog mouth, which answers there for 


— Love-Sweetness, 


“ Yet still their mouths, burnt red, 
Fawned on each other where they lay apart.” 
—Nuptial Sleep. 
* Above the long lithe throat 
The mouth’s mould testifies of voice and kiss.” 
—The Portrait. 


It should here be noted that Mr. 
Rossetti has wholly omitted the son- 
net, Nuptial Sleep, from his new 
edition of the House of Life, and that 
he has altered two words in the lines 
above quoted from Zhe Portrait, and 
has given us enthroned in the place of 
long lithe. It should also be observed 
that the allusions to the Sacrament 
have been removed from the sonnet 
which is now called Love’s Testament, 
instead of Love’s Redemption. 

To have raised these questions would 
not have been needful but for the light 
they throw on some peculiarities of 
Mr/Rossetti’s poetry —its arduous 
fulness, its comparative poverty of 
intellectual content, and its occasional 
want of tact. We explain these, and 
cognate defects in his art, by his 
qualities—by his eagerness to win new 
value for tone and rhythm in language, 
by his painter’s habit of presenting 
every motive as translated into form 
denotable by lines and colours, and by 
his literary feeling for the force to be 
derived from calculated and sophisti- 
cated use of isolated words. 

The miscellaneous sonnets, which 
close this volume, offer many points 
of interest. There are memorial poems 
upon Chatterton, Keats, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Blake, which appeal to every 
lover of our literature, not only by 
their generous admiration, but also by 
right of the criticism they condense 
in verse. Another, on the Czar 
Alexander II., is remarkable for its 
straightforward Miltonic use of the 
sonnet, unusual with Mr. Rossetti, no 
less than for its perception of the 
murdered autocrat’s true worth. An- 
other, called Untimely Lost, is touching 
for its tribute to the memory of a 
private friend, of whom the world 
knows little owing to his early death. 

Two sonnets, for the Uffizzi Holy 
Family of Michelangelo and _ Botti- 
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celli’s Spring, enshrine Mr. Rossetti’s 
reading of those famous pictures, and 
are therefore noteworthy. Seven are 
written for unpublished designs, pre- 
sumably by the poet’s hand. Two of 
these, Proserpina and La Bella Mano, 
are peculiarly interesting, because Mr. 
Rossetti has given us parallel read- 
ings in Italian and English. It is 
clear from such lines as these in the 
Proserpina— 


**Cerco e ricerco, e resto ascoltatrice : ” 
‘* Continuamente insieme sospirando :” 


that he seeks in Italian to gain effects 
of language similar to those which he 
has won from English. 

At the close of these notes, it re- 
mains to ask ourselves what is Mr. 
Rossetti’s position as an English poet ? 
In dealing with his present volume, 
we have had to consider qualities 
which are not essentially different 
from those of his first book (1870). 
Two kinds of comparatively archaistic 
work demand attention : the imitation 
of the northern ballad, and the imita- 
tion of the medieval Italian sonnet. 
But upon each of these forms Mr. 
Rossetti has so thoroughly stamped 
the impress of his personality, that 
we are bound to regard them from a 
critical point of view inapplicable to 
his presumed models. It can fairly 
be maintained, as I have attempted to 
show, that he is no master of the 
antique ballad. Whether any poet of 
a cultivated age can write a ballad, 
pure and simple, admits of doubt. 
The secret of that form has pro- 
bably been lost together with the 
minstrels of the people, and the people 
which produced it. But in the hybrid 
ballad, of which Rose Mary is an ex- 
ample, the case is otherwise. Here 
Mr. Rossetti’s knowledge of medieval 
things, his sympathy with medieval 
faith and passion, and his artistic grasp 
of medieval conditions, enable him to 
compose a poem of obviously reflective 
literature, in which dramatic and idyl- 
lic elements are blent in a rich harmony, 


and which is so far removed from 
ordinary grooves of thought and feel- 
ing as to suggest antiquity without a 
competition inconvenient to the work 
of art produced. 

With regard to his House of Life, 
it may in like manner be questioned 
whether fourteenth century allegories 
here are quite in place. Yet, in the 
sonnets entitled Willow-wood, the fu- 
sion of that medieval mysticism with 
the living passion of the poet, and 
the adaptation of feeling and imagery 
alike to chosen harmonies of speech 
and rhythm, are so perfect that we 
know ourselves to be within the sphere 
of a completely true poetic inspira- 
tion. Willow-wood, and certain other 
sonnets of like quality in the House 
of Life, will remain in our literature 
solitary examples of a manner which 
before them was undreamed of, and 
which no after-comer may attempt :— 


“ Rossetti il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa.” 


In spite of this high eminence, Mr. 
Rossetti never seems to me to touch 
the utmost point of the poetic art— 
that unstrained felicity of language, 
rhythm, feeling, thought, combined in 
simple but inevitable harmony, per- 
fect in form as rock-crystal, but flowing 
as a rock-born stream, elastic, not to 
be decomposed into its elements by 
critical analysis. This is a height, how- 
ever, which only poets of the greatness 
of Catullus and of Virgil, of Sappho 
and occasionally Wordsworth, touch. 
To repine because it is not given to 
him to reach it, would be thankless. 
The artist must be judged by the 
adequacy of his style on its own 
merits, not by the merits of some 
different style. What Mr. Rossetti 
does, both in the ballad and the 
sonnet, is so far separate from the 
work of other men, so entirely his 
own, and in its own kind sufficient, 
that no true critic will complain that 
he gives us this, which is just this, not 
something else, not something possibly 
superior. 

J. A. Symonps. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION TO 
THE TARIFF. 


Tue “fair traders” always point to 
the United States as the great illus- 
tration of the prosperity which is 
assumed to be the consequence of a 
protective system. That prosperity 
exists at the present time is unques- 
tionable, though it is equally true 
that it has followed a period of heavy 
depression caused by the Union War 
and the disordered state of the cur- 
rency which resulted from it. On my 
usual autumnal visit to the United 
States in September last, I gave 
special attention to certain manu- 
facturing industries in relation to the 
high tariff, and my observations may 
have some interest at the present 
time. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the peculiar advantages enjoyed by 
the United States as a manufacturing 
nation. They have a boundless expanse 
of land for the production of food. In 
the Western regions the land may be 
procured at a price for the freehold less 
than the ordinary rent of our average 
farms. Even inthe Eastern States, such 
as Massachusetts, farms, with their 
buildings, can be bought at 50 dollars 
(102.) an acre, and in Vermont and New 
York I have seen good farms offered 
for 37 dollars per acre. With such 
prices food can be produced at a low 
cost, and food is the source of power 
and of production for all human 
labour. 

Beyond that great advantage, the 
general conditions for productive in- 
dustry, I would even say for productive 
supremacy, prevail in the United States. 
To cheap food is added a wonderful 
abundance of the raw materials of all 
the staple industries. Cheap land, 
cheap food, abundance of native ma- 
terial for the textile manufactures, 
untold wealth in iron, copper, lead, 
and the precious metals, measureless 


seams of coal, an educated people with 
remarkably inventive brains and me- 
chanical aptitude, are industrial condi- 
tions which would render our American 
brethren the most formidable com- 
petitors in foreign markets, were it 
not that they have established a 
system of taxation which makes it 
impossible for them to do much more 
than to supply the wants of their 
rapidly growing population. In years 
of prosperity, when purchasing power 
is high, and when more than half a mil- 
lion_of emigrants go annually to their 
shéres and add to the natural growth 
of the native population, manufactures 
thrive and there is little surplus for 
external markets. The United States 
claim political supremacy over all the 
American continent as against Europe, 
but industrial supremacy they never 
attain. The South and Central Ame- 
rican republics trade much more 
largely with England than with the 
United States. When they do trade 
with the latter, the tariff prevents re- 
ciprocity of imports and exports, so that 
the balance of trade has often to be met 
by an export of gold. Thus the United 
States import coffee and other pro- 
duce from Brazil, but they have to 
send the latter forty millions of dollars 
in gold to balance the transaction. In 
fact the whole export of manufactures 
from the United States is insignificant. 
The annual indebtedness of manu- 
factured goods in the United States is 
stated to be upwards of six thousand 
millions of dollars; but the value of 
the exports is only about two hundred 
millions. Of the nine thousand mil- 
lion dollars of agricultural produce 
less than ten per cent is exported. It 
is clear therefore that the conditions 
of prosperity in the United States are 
internal and not external, and this 
fact must be borne in mind when we 
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contrast their manufacturing industries 
with our own. 

The protective system must be un- 
doubtedly credited with the rapid 
growth of certain industries. The 
infant industries have been nourished 
at the expense of the state, and, not- 
withstanding their rapid growth, they 
are still very unwilling to depend 
upon themselves, but claim their con- 
tinuance as infants. It may be of 
interest to take a few of the staple 
industries, in their relation to produc- 
tion, under the high tariff which 
prevails. 

The cotton manufactures deserve 
the first place, for they are growing 
rapidly, though scarcely more so than 
corresponds to the increase and wealth 
of the population. The United States 
produce nearly four-fifths of all the cot- 
ton used in the world, or 2,770,000,000 
lbs. out of 3,506,000,000 Ibs. supposed 
to be grown. Notwithstanding this 
enormous advantage in the possession 
of the raw material the United States 
export but little of the finished pro- 
duct. In 1880 there were 10,921,147 
spindles in the United States, of 
which the products of upwards of 
10,000,000 were retained for home 
consumption and the products of 
700,000 were exported. The growth 
of manufactures in cotton closely 
corresponds to the increase of popu- 
lation. Mr. Atkinson states that 
in the United States the product of 
250,000 spindles is required for each 
million of the people. The normal in- 
crease of population in the next three 
years will be 4} millions, with an 
addition of: 1} million emigrants. To 
supply this increase 1} million new 
spindles will be required, involving 
30,000,000 of dollars as capital, and 
capable of working up each year 250,000 
bales of cotton. The rate of increase of 
the factories a little exceeds this demand, 
leaving only a small amount for expor- 
tation in good years. In the United 
States labour is dear, while cotton is 
cheap, so the products are made coarse 
so as to introduce much material and 
little labour. For each yard of cotton 


the United States 


fabric the United States use on an 
average 3); lb. cotton, while in Great 
Britain ,}.; lb. is used. The range of 
products in the American looms is not 
large. Thus the yarn of which the 
excellent American sheetings are 
made, No. 13, weighs 2? grain to the 
yard, while the yarn of summer lawn 
weighs } grain to the yard. These 
practically form the limits in the 
United States. 

Though the high tariff excludes 
foreign competition in low kinds of 
cotton, still internal competition has 
a constant tendency to search for 
cheap labour. In most of the factories 
which I visited, native-born Americans 
were little employed, while French 
Canadians and Irish now take their 
place. In one mill, spinning No. 13 yarn, 
I found among the workmen 68 per 
cent of French Canadians, 13 per cent 
of Irish, and 19 per cent of Americans. 
I could not ascertain that the wages 
of spinners are much, if at all, higher 
than our own, but certainly the fore- 
men and higher operatives are much 
better paid. The goods, so far as they 
go, are honest and excellent. They 
are, however, produced at higher 
prices, not only on account of the 
cost of labour, but also from the 
higher price of machinery caused by 
the high price of iron and other com- 
modities. Then the product is both 
bulky and heavy, and attempts to 
export it are largely defeated by the 
fact that protection has destroyed 
American shipping. If cotton goods 
have to be quickly sent to South 
America, it is actually cheaper and 
quicker to send them wid Liverpool, 
and if they are to go to Cuba, with 
expedition, it is best to send them vid 
Spain. The general result is, that as 
long as the United States pursue their 
present protective policy, the cotton 
manufacture, notwithstanding the 
proximity of the raw material, is 
little likely to meet us to any great 
extent in the markets of the world. 
Great Britain is at present much in 
advance of the United States in her 
exports to South America, Central 
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America, the West Indies, and even 
to Mexico. The United States send 
us 704,2917. worth of cotton goods, 
but, in spite of the protective duties, 
we return 3,643,237/. 

I now take the woollen industries, 
because they form the triumph of the 
protectionists. Under the new tariff 
they have grown exceedingly. In 
1864, a few years before the present 
tariff was established, the value 
of woollen manufactures was only 
12,000,000 of dollars; now it is 
283,000,000. At present there are 
about 800 mills in the Eastern, and 
668 smaller mills in the Western States. 
The import duties on foreign wools are 
excessive, ranging from 41 per cent 
on raw wools, to 65 per cent on 
washed wools ; while on some superior 
kinds they are above 100 per cent. The 
effect of this is largely to limit the 
variety of goods which can be manu- 
factured, and to force the mills to 
depend upon a few kinds of home 
growth. Hence even the home market 
often becomes glutted and prices become 
low. At present the mills are paying 
well, but Mr. Wells states that, with 
the exception of the carpet manufac- 
tures, he doubts whether the capital 
invested in woollen mills has made 
three per cent all round. Of course 
the policy of protection shuts out the 
United States from an export trade, 
because the duties on raw wool 
prevent the free selection required 
to meet the varying fashions of the 
world. In spite of the duties, in 1880, 
the United States imported wools 
and their products to the value of 
57,500,000 dollars, but exported 
only 288,000 dollars. A working man, 
buying an Ulster coat for the winter 
at Boston, must pay double the price 
that an English workman does ; that 
is, in Boston it costs eight pounds, and 
in England less than four. A working 
man’s woollen trousers in Boston 
cost seven shillings; a like pair in 
Manchester can be got for four. 

The woollen duties are put on 
specially to protect the heavier grades 
of cloth worn by the mass of the 


people. Before the tariff of 1861, 
about one-seventh of all the hats, 
woollen and fur, made in the United 
States, was exported, and nearly con- 
trolled the South American and Cana- 
dian markets. Butthis foreign trade 
has been practically destroyed by the 
tariff, for the English, French, and 
Germans, can manufacture fifty per 
cent cheaper. The carpet mills have 
been more profitable than the woollen 
mills, and certainly some visited by 
me were producing excellent products 
both in material and design. But the 
consumption is internal, for during the 
year 1880 the value of less than 
2,0007. was exported from the United 
States, while Great Britain exported 
1,133,0007. When fair traders point 
to our distressed woollen manufactures 
at home, they should bear in mind the 
refitive importance of our internal 
and external trade. The United 
States altogether exported only 
41,6097. of woollen manufactures 
(other than carpets), while the United 
Kingdom exported 19,476,373/. There 
is nothing in the experience of woollen 
manufactures in the United States, 
during the existence of the present 
fiscal policy, to excite our apprehen- 
sions for the future. 

We may take the chief metals, 
iron and copper, as illustrations of the 
protective system. The process of 
smelting iron from its ore was used 
in the old colonial days, and every- 
thing favoured the manufacture in 
the United States. The ores are 
abundant, rich, and near the sur- 
face. In most cases coal and lime- 
stone abound in close proximity to the 
ore. The metal enjoys a natural pro- 
tection in its weight and bulk, for 
competitors from England must pay 
freight and insurance for 3,000 miles. 
Though iron in the United States thus 
enjoys a natural protection, it has 
been the subject of excessive import 
duties. Under this protection the 
industry has undoubtedly developed 
with rapidity. The production of pig 
iron in 1860 was only 1,000,000 tons, 
but in 1880 it was 3,781,000 tons of 
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2,000 lbs. each, while the amount im- 


ported amounted to 2,100,000 tons. . 


The consumption per head of the 
population is 255 lbs., a rate nearly 
the same as in Great Britain. If we 
add bar iron and steel the product is 
7,265,000 tons. Now as coal is the 
chief source of power, so is iron the 
main material for strength, and any 
legislation which raises its price strikes 
through it at every industry. The 
cost of producing steel rails in the 
United States is probably not lower, 
on an average, than forty dollars per 
ton. The protective duty is twenty- 
eight dollars, and the selling price is 
from sixty to sixty-five dollars. But 
English rails, with one pound added for 
freight, could now be imported free of 
duty for thirty-nine dollars—that is, 
for less than the cost of production 
in the United States. Taking the 
weight of eighty tons per mile of steel 
rails, the tariff has the effect of 
putting on an increased cost of between 
2,000 and 3,000 dollars per mile 
for every single line of rails con- 
structed, and probably double that 
sum for renewals and repairs. Since 
1865, about 60,000 miles of rails have 
been laid down, and in the year ending 
December 31, 1882, no less than 15,866 
miles of new lines are under contract. 
In locomotives the high price of iron is 
also severely felt. All the traffic is thus 
loaded with additional expenditure, not 
only for home consumption, but also 
upon produce going to foreign markets. 
If it were not for this burden, Ameri- 
can wheat could be delivered in Eng- 
land at much lower rates than now, 
and then the competition of the 
Western States with English agricul- 
tural produce would be still more 
severe. Still it must be borne in mind 
that the great development of railways 
cheapens food to the people to an ex- 
tent that is scarcely credible. One 
day’s wages of a working man in 
Massachusetts will pay for moving 
his year’s supply of corn and meat a 
thousand miles, from Chicago to 
Boston, 

This tax on iron acts in an- 


other way, for it has been the 
main cause of the destruction of 
American shipping. “Go to the 
ocean,” thundered Webster in 1814, 
and his countrymen followed his ad- 
vice with wooden ships of excellent 
construction and great speed. But 
when ships had to be built of iron, 
rendered costly by a high tariff, 
American navigation dwindled rapidly. 
There are nearly 600 steamships 
passing between America and Europe, 
of which about eighty per cent 
carry the British flag; while I doubt 
whether half-a-dozen carry the Stars 
and Stripes. Even sailing ships, though 
requiring less iron in their con- 
struction, cannot be built with econ- 
omy, for we see that the little king- 
dom of Sweden has twenty-two per 
cent of such ships, while the great 
nation of the United States, with an 
area as large as Europe, has only 
nineteen per cent. The port of New 
York is crowded with Italian, 
Swedish and Norwegian ships, yet 
Italy is only credited with two per 
cent of the American commerce, and 
the Scandinavian States with only 
about a quarter of one per cent. 
The same evils, though in a less de- 
gree, follow costly iron into the inner 
regions of every manufacturing in- 
dustry. The farmer when he sends 
grain to Europe has to pay two 
freights, a freight for the corn sent, 
and very often an empty freight back 
in ballast, for the tariff prevents a 
sufficiency of backward freights. The 
capital invested in manufactures is 
practically the machines and tools 
used in it, and every one of these, for 
every industry, is largely raised in 
price by the tax upon iron. The car- 
penter’s hammer, the nail he drives 
with it, the chisel, the gimlet, the 
axe, the spade, the plough, all cost 
about half more than they need cost. 
Copper is also a metal of general 
use. It is used in manufactures and 
in domestic economy very largely, 
both pure and as the alloy brass. 
Like iron it is necessary in ship- 
building. Before the heavy duties, 
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copper ores were largely imported into 
the United States as an article of in- 
terchange in trade. Formerly a brisk 
trade was carried on with Chili, which 
sent Chilian copper ore in exchange 
for commodities. The tariff excludes 
that ore, and it now comes to Eng- 
land, and is paid for by British manu- 
factures, while the United States have 
lost their export trade. The duty on 
manufactures of copper is about fifty- 
four per cent, and this high duty has 
been placed upon it to protect the 
mines of Lake Superior. More than 
50,000,000 Ibs. come from the few 
mines in that region, the chief being 
the Calumet and Hecla. The Western 
States produce about 6,000,000 Ibs. 

There is in one of these western mines 
a curious instance of the interchanges 
of trade. The ore of a copper mine in 
Arizona is smelted with British coke, 
and the metal is carried away by a 
railway worked with Australian coal, 
brought in ships to San Francisco. 
I heard of a curious instance of 
the action of the duty on shipping 
in Boston. A Dutch ship, on a long 
voyage, came to that port and wished 
to strip off her copper sheathing and 
put on one of yellow metal which she 
had in the hold. The Customs put in 
a claim for duty on both, so the ship 
had to sail to Halifax to make her 
repairs, and come back to Boston for 
cargo. Notwithstanding the surpassing 
richness and extent of the Lake 
Superior mines, the United States 
get little benefit of this mineral 
wealth. The price of copper is regu- 
lated by the duty, and the enhanced 
price adds to the cost of production 
of an infinite number of industries. 

I restrict myself to these illustra- 
tions, although the temptation is great 
to extend them. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that all industries 
in the United States are protected by 
high tariffs; the majority of them 
are not. The boot and shoe trade, 
for instance, is one which has not 
sought for protection in the lobbies of 
Congress, and yet the shoe factories of 
Massachusetts employ more workmen 
and at higher wages than the cotton 


factories themselves. The trade has 
grown in a natural and healthy way, 
and in that State is represented by an 
annual value of 146,000,000 dollars. 
There is a revenue duty on leather and 
its manufactures of about 29 per cent. 
Stimulated by competition, this in- 
dustry more than any other has shown 
a wonderful inventiveness in adopting 
machinery to save hand labour. Yet 
the high price of that labour, produced 
by the enhanced cost of the ordinary 
necessities of life, handicaps this com- 
paratively free trade, and its exports 
do not increase. 

If we try to divide the population 
into working men who are supposed 
to benefit directly by protection, and 
those who have no direct interest in it 
(and who, free-traders would contend, 
must suffer by it from paying enhanced 
prices on all commodities), Mr. Wells 
states that the proportion working in 
protected industries is only one to 
twenty in unprotected industries. 

This leads me to consider the general 
question of the position of the working 
man in the manufacturing States. The 
true American mechanic, by descent, 
education, and training, is excellently 
adapted to his work. His chief centre 
is in New England, though he is 
generally spreading everywhere. The 
original settlers in New England were 
men of strong will, and above the 
average of the old country in educa- 
tion and enterprise. Their early love 
for education is shown in the fact that 
soon after their settlement, they es- 
tablished Harvard College. These 
men landed on a rough inhospitable 
coast, covered with woods, and they 
had few tools to conquer nature.: 
They were obliged to be men of many 
resources. In possession perhaps of a 
single tool, they turned it to many 
purposes ; and if it did not suit they 
altered it.. Thus reliance, inven- 
tiveness, and industrial application 
developeds together. The soil of the 
New England States is the poorest 
for agricultural production, while the 
climate is not sufficiently changeable 
for a large variety of crops. This 
is true of the climate of most of 
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the States, for they possess all cli- 
mate and no weather; while Great 
Britain has all weather and no 
climate. The rocky and poor soil 
upon which the early settlers landed 
forced the increasing population into 
manufactures and commerce, so that 
they acquired habits of industry and 
thrift. As they gradually extended 
westwards and southwards, better 
climate, land, and raw material opened 
up new sources of wealth, and the 
qualities acquired by the first colon- 
ists enabled their descendants to 
take advantage of improved condi- 
tions. The New Englanders never 
forgot that their superior education 
had been of powerful assistance to 
them as early settlers, and they 
kept up knowledge among their 
descendants. It is a rule among 
Americans that the school-house must 
precede the factory, and that capital 
applied to industry without knowledge 
is worthless, Even the Puritan sense 
of religion has had great effect on 
manufactures. A breach of one of 
the Ten Commandments was a State 
sin, and is so to the present day. In 
Massachusetts even now people are 
committed to the State prison for a 
breach of the Seventh Commandment.’ 
The commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal,” is, in its spirit, carried out in 
manufactures. When cotton goods are 
sold, the material is wholly cotton, 
and is not weighted with China clay 
or sulphate of barytes. The 600,000 
muskets sent to Turkey during the 
war were made to shoot, and not to 
sell. American goods are dear, but 
they are true and good. The example 
of New England spread over the Union, 
and has produced an honest and effi- 
cient workman everywhere. The high 
price of labour gave a great stimulus 
to the invention of labour-saving 
machinery, while the patent laws wisely 
encouraged inventions. Thus the true 
American mechanic is generally superior 
to, though dearer than, the mechanics 
who enter by emigration. As I have 


_ ' In the last twenty years of State crime 
in Massachusetts, out of a total of 578,000 
cases, 332,000 were crimes against chastity. 


already stated, he is too dear for in- 
ferior work, and that is done at lower 
prices by Germans, Scandinavians, 
Irish, and French Canadians. But, 
even in the case of imported labour, 
American industry has a great ad- 
vantage over other countries. The 
emigrant arrives in the full power of 
production, while the country which 
sent him forth had to pay for his 
childhood during the years in which 
he possessed no productive value. 

The competition produced by the 
free trade which exists between all 
the States of the Union, and the desire 
to supply fifty millions of people, neces- 
sarily compel manufacturers to obtain 
lower priced labour than is to be had 
from the native American. The high 
price of labour in the United States, 
as compared with England, is more 
nominal than real, because the com- 
modities are dearer. When protection 
not only raises the price of staple 
manufactures, but also every pound 
of salt and sugar, both for domestic 
and curing purposes, wages have a 
diminished purchasing power. Thus in 
England, where sugar is untaxed, the 
annual consumption of sugar per head 
of the population is sixty-three pounds. 
In the United States, where sugar is 
taxed 60 per cent to protect the cane- 
growers of Louisiana, the consumption 
is less than thirty pounds. In the 
consumption of meat, the men of 
Great Britain are almost on a par 
with those of the United States, the 
latter eating 120 pounds and the 
former 119 pounds. But in vegetable 
food the American workman is better 
supplied, both in quality, quantity, and 
price. There is unquestionably a very 
widespread fallacy among American 
workmen, that protection produces 
higher wages, and he rarely compares 
the purchasing power with that of 
other nations. He does not yet see 
that the enormous supply of labour by 
emigration, and the increase of the 
population by ordinary causes must, 
when the products of that labour are 
confined to domestic markets, reduce 
wages and limit employment. 

I have stated that cheap food gives 
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one great advantage to the American 
workman. But even that he does not 
obtain so cheaply as he might. The 
system of agriculture in large parts 
of the United States is utterly waste- 
ful of the resources of the land. In 
England land is dear and labour is 
cheap, so we do everything we can to 
preserve the land tm permanent fer- 
tility. But in America land is cheap 
and labour is dear, so the farmer is 
reckless with the land, and puts the 
minimum of labour upon it. He may 
begin with a virgin soil, producing 
thirty to forty bushels of wheat with- 
out manure, but he soon works it out 
till it grows only twelve or eight 
bushels. As it is estimated that only 
one-seventh of the available land in 
the Union is yet under the plough, 
there is a great temptation to abandon 
old land and go further west for new 
land. This exhaustion of the soil re- 
sembles that diminution of our national 
resources which follows our exportation 
of coal. The same waste of natural 
wealth attends the exportation of 
cattle. Indian corn, in a condensed 
form, is represented by the pigs and 
pork exported, and often by the cattle. 
As is said in the west, it is cheaper to 
‘incarnate ” Indian corn than tosend 
that bulky grain by railways. We 
receive the amazing quantity of nearly 
three million tons of food-products 
from the United States. Of that 
quantity more than six hundred thou- 
sand tons consist of incarnated maize 
in the form of pigs and products made 
from them, and upwards of four hun- 
dred thousand tons of cattle. In a 
volume called Recess Studies I have 
shown that for the purpose of building 
up the main tissues of the body three 
pigs of 168 pounds each will feed a 
man for the year, and two bullocks of 
630 pounds each will feed three men. 
This being the case it is obvious that 
America furnishes to us in animal food 
as well as in cereals, a large amount of 
human power for our working popula- 
tion. But the land which supplies this 
food is impoverished, because the sub- 
stantial weights of the cattle and the 
enforced shortness of their generations 


take much out of the soil to which no- 
thing is restored. In the older States 
better agriculture prevails, and for 
them manures and fertilizers are now 
being manufactured on a large scale, 
but more for cotton and tobacco than 
for ordinary farming produce. The 
old exhausted soils lost their produc- 
tiveness chiefly by the withdrawal 
of potash, but this is now found in 
the minerals carnallit and kainit, in 
such inexhaustible quantity, on the 
borders of Prussia and Anhalt, that 
their fertility may be restored. The 
system of Ensilage, or of preserving 
Indian corn and other fodder in a 
green state for winter feeding, is 
rapidly spreading, and is likely to re- 
store to the Eastern States the industry 
of producing cattle for the markets of 
Europe. Our English farmers should 
awaken to the benefits of the system. 
Where recollect that in last year 
the United States exported about 185 
million bushels of wheat, and ninety- 
one million bushels of Indian corn, the 
drain of fertility from the soil, when 
unmanured, is a very sensible factor in 
regard to the future prosperity of the 
country. The relation of this loss to 
the tariff may not be at once apparent, 
but it is very real. When the Western 
farmer has to pay 150 dollars instead 
of 100 for the ordinary comforts of 
life, when costly rails raise his freight, 
and foreign ships transport his corn, 
he prefers to work out his land 
rather than to put upon it the labour 
rendered costly by the diminished 
purchasing power of wages. 

If such foes to the industries of a 
country force themselves on the under- 
standing of a friendly English obser- 
ver, how is it that the intelligent and 
acute American is blind to them? 
But is he blind? The men of re- 
flection, who have no direct interest 
in manufactures, see the evils as 
clearly as we do. I know only a 
single eminent professor of political 
economy in the numerous universities 
of the States who teaches protection : 
all the other professors teach free 
trade to the students; and thus 
young men of the upper classes 
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are being steadily trained to distrust 
protection. Professor Perry, of Wil- 
liams College, makes the remarkable 
statement that, since 1861, the popu- 
lation of the United States has paid 
twelve thousand million dollars in the 
extra price of home products, no cent 
of which has gone into the public 
treasury. One is startled to think 
that this is more than twice the cost 
of the war for the Union. But what- 
ever the philosophers think I clearly 
see that, politically, free traders are a 
small body, and that protection is 
apparently as strong as ever in its 
hold upon our brethren across the sea. 
Nevertheless, it must be borne in 
mind that changes of opinion come 
very rapidly in the United States. I 
recollect the time when to be an 
abolitionist was to be an outcast from 
all respectable society; but slavery 
has ceased to exist. I recognise also 
an uneasiness among the protection- 
ists. At the end of November they 
appointed 800 delegates to a conven- 
tion in New York, but only about 300 
came, and they did not distinguish 
themselves. At Chicago a like congress 
was somewhat more successful. There 
is also an appearance of an ugly, 
though logical, alliance between the 
ultra-protectionists and the green- 
backers. The greenbackers advocate 
an internal, inconvertible, non-export- 
able currency. The ultra-protectionists 
advocate an internal, non-exportable 
production of commodities. The alli- 
ance is logical, but it is a sign of 
doubt and weakness. They are also 
much alarmed by the surplus of 
revenue and by the rapidity with 
which the public debt is being repaid. 
A surplus of twenty-five millions of 
pounds makes the taxpayer wonder 
why so much money should be taken 
out of his pocket. All admit that 
the tariff is full of crudities and 
ought to be revised. But the protec- 
tionists are afraid to touch a single 
brick in the edifice lest the whole 
should fall. Mr. Atkinson and the 
more moderate men argue for what 
they call a “horizontal” reduction of 


ten per cent all round. But this would 
certainly increase, instead of dimin- 
ishing the revenue, so the taxpayer 
might still grumble. Nevertheless, to 
that amount it would relieve industry. 

In all probability the first relief will 
come in the alteration of the navigation 
laws. Foreign ships are not allowed 
in the coasting trade. But American 
steamers are too costly at the present 
price of iron, and sailing ships are too 
slow, on an extended line of coast, to 
meet the modern demand for despatch 
in the carriage of commodities. Two 
courses are open: either to open the 
coasting trade to foreign ships, or to 
allow Americans to buy steamers 
abroad and then hoist the nations 
flag. The first course is not consistent 
with the strong desire of Americans to 
re-establish their mercantile navy, so 
the second course may soon be adopted. 
I exclude another alternative of build- 
ing steamers under a system of bounty, 
for only an ultra-protectionist would 
advocate such a foolish proceeding. 
No one expects a speedy recognition 
of the advantages of free trade, nor 
is it to be desired. When a man has 
been walking for twenty years on 
crutches they must not suddenly be 
pulled away from him. England per- 
haps does not suffer so much from the 
protective policy of the United States 
as she believes. The protective duties 
of America remove from us the most 
formidable competitor in the markets 
of the world by raising its prices of 
production. They protect England in 
all neutral markets, and enable us to 
send even into the United States 
25,000,0007. of manufactured goods, 

while they return to us less than 
three millions. It is impossible not 
to foresee that the United States 

will, in the end, be the great manufac- 

turing country of the world; but 

they cannot assume this position 

under their present fiscal policy, and 

the final consummation will in any 

case be immensely retarded by the 

endless evils which spread like weeds 

over a country where a protective 

policy has long prevailed. 

Lyon PLAYFAIR. 











